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IN THIS WEEK’S ISSUE 


Towards a world economy 
The new American left 


Albert Hunt: ‘Puntila’ 


Betty Pilkington: Adlai Stevenson 
Malcolm Caldwell: The Helsinki 


Peace Congress 


South Africa’s prisons 


Readers letters 


, 
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race 


fod Prince writes: Last) weekend's 
une convention of the Campaign 
ens Racial Discrimination was at- 
ton ed by 230 individual members, with 
an delegates and observers from 30 
vat ted organisations. If at times it 
“ bogged down in necessary but ted 
ton 8 word-by-word discussion of the new 
t} he elution, there were also times when 
at Speakers made very plain the depth 
rc ir concern about the worsening 
rf al situation in Britain, and the way 
“he © deterioration is encouraged by the 

tds and acts of both fovernment and 
Dosition. 


tir S¢veral hard-hitting debates, 
iat’ were passed which make up the 
des § of CARD's stand. The convention 

Handed the repeal of the Common. 
“— 


resolu 


VIETNAM: NO 
WAY OUT? 


| 
ate the time this issue of Peace News 
lake President Johnson may have 
fay N the decision to enlarge the Viet 
fra War. Nobody knows what such en- 
jtRement might mean; but reports ia 
Weekend’s papers suggested that 
Would at least mean calling up re- 
urtes and) inereasing the manpower 
basth in Vietnam to hundreds of 
The Amerlean Secredary of 
thee Uobcrt MeNamara, recently 
Soy that the ratio of guerrillas to US- 
eet Vietnamese forces was quite un- 
Cplabte. 


ee Dossibitity exists that the war could 
the the stage of stalemate, ins which 
i. © NUE controlted the whole of South 
Dio Ham except a few fortitied enclaves, 
tiny in which neither side could win out- 

Whether this would bring nego 
tha yt or the further enlargement of 
War, this time beyond the frontiers 
etiam, is wnother guess. The cer- 
teat’Y is that however loug the war 
iy wie on, i means nothing but continued 

reting for the people of Vietuam, and 
. tinued risk far the rest of the 


ull this, one of the most unnerving 
\ ely is the way the possibilities and 
ry tly Heelators are discussed publicly in 


Mi, 


more 
China? 


Dus : 
Ny x we're (eae “Nothing 
Me ot US any more. ‘Porture photos have 
fcl. A few people make (heir pro- 
* rast! nothing happens. Like Orwell's 
6) ment war in ° Nineicen Eityhty- 
a, It goes on, and we get used to it. 
ele any way out? 


wealth Immigrants Act, and condemned 
the imposition of further restrictions on 
the entry of Commonwealth citizens in- 
to Rritain; it denounced the Race Rela- 
tions Bill as an ineffectual sop to liberal 
opinion, which fails to tackle the most 
important areas of discrimination, it 
taHed attention to the “ growing lack 
of confidence in the law enforcement 
machinery" among coloured peaple in 
Britain. 


The convention agreed as aims and ob- 
jects of the campaign, among others, to 
Struggle against discrimination ayalust 
all minority proups; to oppose legisia- 
ion which is racially discriminatory or 
inspired by racial prejudice, including 
all forms of discrimination on the entry 
of Commonwealth citizens into Britain: 
and to co-ordinate information and the 
wor of organisations already in the 
eld. 


The recent Ministry of Education ctr: 
cular, calling for a ceiling of 30% 
coloured children in any given school, 
was strongly criticised as an example 
of the increasing tendency in’ British 
political life to assume thal racial prob: 
lems are caused by coloured people, and 
can be cured by dispersing then or 
barring their entry to the country. A 
speaker pointed out that this was simi. 
lar to the reasoning which led the Nazis 
to say that the “Jewish problem” cotild 
only be solved by the destruction of the 
Jewish people. 


Documents circulated at the conference 
gave examples of insults, discrimination 
and violence against coloured people at 
work, at home and in public places, anid 
of police apathy or even hostility to- 
wards coloured people making com- 
plaints. Mo was quite clear that incidents 
of this sort are far more widespread 
than would be gathered from reading 
the daily press. 


The feeling that coloured people must 
organise themselves, and that they can 
expect little or nothing fron British 
public opinion as a whole, was mast 
stronuly expressed in the debate on the 
question of affiliations from political 
Parties. Significantly, the convention re- 
fused te allow such affiliations, despite 
pleas from Labour Party members that 


loval Labour affiliations should he 
allowed. 
The majority feeling was that CARD 


should build up ils own policy and ar- 
fanisation, without getting Involved in 
British party polities, Trade union alf- 
liations, however, were welcamed, and 
it was often and strongly urged that one 
of CARD’s chief tasks was now to recruit 
coloured workers, and to attend to the 
problems of coloured people as workers 
rather than simply on the basis of their 
Chloe The convention agreed that the 
annual membership fee should be re 
duced frum £1 to 5s, sua as ta propel 
CARD jn the direction of a broad-based 
membership. 


What emerged overall from the conven 
tion was (a) that it is possible to be 
militant without being a black nation- 


alist; (b) that CARD ts no longer a 
solely London-based body - affiliated or 
ganisations from many parts of the coun- 
try were represented, and contact is still 
being inade with previously unknown 
organisations; (¢) that the basis exists 
for a broadening and strengthening of 
CARD's work. The elections for the 
new National Council brought in a num 
ber af new people, in addition to re 
elected members of the temporary exe- 
cutive, and the new council draws on 
people from ditlerent parts of the coun 
try, representing a wide variety of view 
points and national groups, it should be 
posible in Cuture for CARD to operate 
at different political levels, from = the 


factory and the foeal fevel to the legal 

and eee without being dom]- 

nated by any one forin of working. 

To help CARD roat itself in the coloured 

conmmiunity, it was agreed that five de 

cisions had to be itaplemented : 

1.‘Fhe publication of a basic pamphlet 
on race relations in Britain. 

2,The publication of information about 
significant developments in race rela 
tions. 


a.The regular publication af a news, 
letter, 
4.Vhe organisation throughout {he 


country of meetings to discuss specific 
itlcullies of particular arens. 


continued on page 4 
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St. Christopher School 
Letchworth 


A achool community of some 400 
boys and girls (between 5 and 18 
years) and 100 adults practising 
education on sane and successful 
modern lines. 


Applications now being 
considered for next year 


pick of the 
paperbacks 


PENGUIN GUIDE TO TRAVEL IN 
EUROPE 178 Gd (1s) 
Nigel Buxton 


ONE TUNDRED AND SEVENTEEN 
DAYS 3s 6d (6d) 


Ruth First's shocking account of deten- 
tion without trial in S. Africa 


SILENT SPRING Se Od (8d) 
Rachel Carson's account of how man is 
polsoning nature and himself 


THE WORKER AND THE LAW 
7a 6d (8d) 


K. W. Wedderburn’s introduction to 
Labour Law 


WSTORY OF WESTERN PHILOSOPHY 
20s Od (is 6d) 
Bertrand Russell 


LET THERE BE A WORLD 7s 6d (0d) 
Felix Greene’s magnificent photographic 
comment 
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158 Od (1s) 
Ralph Miliband 


DECLINE OF THE ENGLISH MURDER 
and other essays 3a Gd (6d) 
George Orwell 
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get Peace News 
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stamps please) Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
kd, London, N.1 by first post Monday. Dox 
Na. replies to same address. Dieplayed advart- 
isements rates on application. 


Personal 

HELP YOURSELF tw 14d for every copy of 
Peace News you sell. Distributors and sellers 
wanted in every district, group or collepe 
Quantities 7s 6d dozen sale or return. Posters 
and publicity leaflets available free, Write lo 
Circulation, 6 Caledonian load, N.1. 


PREGNANCY TEST, rapid, accurate. Send two 
guineas and small urine specimen, Hadley 
Laboratories, {8 Harvist Road, London N.W.6. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reszorve the right te 

select from notices sent in. To make the service 

as complete ay possible, we urge organisers to: 

1. Send entries to arrive not later than Gret 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date, town, place (hall, strest), 
nature of event, speakers, erganisera (and 
fecretary's address), 

To publicize full details, 

Gisplayed adverUsement. 

Remember to order coples of Peace News for 

your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 

Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Ra, N.1. 


30 July, Friday 


LONDON N.W.3. 8 pm. Above Horse & Groom, 
Tleath St. Poetry programme: “ Poets and 
War" given by Dr Dannie Abse. Organised 
by Défense (pacilist youth organisation mem- 
ber of ICDP). 


OLDHAM - MANCHESTER. 11 am leave Oldham 
Market Place, arrive Piccadilly Manchester 2 
pm, YCND coast to coast march. 


31 July, Saturday 


KAST LONDON. 2.30 pin, Hackney Town Hall, 
Mare St. March for peace in Vietnam, and 
public mtg at Ridley Road Market. YS, 


MANCHESTER WARRINGTON, 
Gorton Park. Belle Vue, arrive 
5 pm. YCND coast to coast march. 


boek a clnssified or 


9 am _ teave 
Warrington 


1 August, Sunday 


LONDON W.C.2. 7.45 pm. Lamb & Flag, off 
Garrick St. '' Whisper and Shout," an evening 
of poetry: Adrian Henri, Mary Horton, Dennis 


Gould, Merryl Sellers, and = others. London 
Anarchists, 
WARRINGTON - LIVERPOOL. 9 am leave War- 


rington town centre, arrive St Nicholas Place, 
Liverpool 6 pm YCND coast to coast march. 


1-7 August, Sun-Sat 
SHIPSTON-ON-STOUR, Warwickshire. Summer 


school, £2 108. Prior booking only to Nat. 
et Committee of 100, 14 Goodwin St, London 


5S August, Thursday 


LONDON E.11. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
aa Road, Bill Gotch: “ Labour's first budget." 
6 August, Friday 

HRIGHTON-HOVE boundary. & - 8.30 am. Peace 


Statue. Silent vigil of prayer and dedication 
for peace (Hiroshima Day}. SoF and CND. 


LONDON E.3. 8 pm. &t Pauls, 
Eucharist for 
shima Day. 
End atn). 


Bow Common, 
peace and gocial justice, Hiro- 
(Rus down Burdett Rd from Mile 


KADICAL CATHOLIC PACIFIST seeks 
pondence with Catholic pacifist lady in early 
twentics, Please write stating background and 
interests box 390 


corres- 


WHEN IN A CO-OP SIfOP, quote 1.336943 and 


your purchases will pay a dividend tu the 
Peace News Fund. Put this number in your 
diary. 

Publications 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT can be supplied by Itous- 
mans to al! parts of the world. Book tokens 
fesued and exchanged. Large stock of books, 
paperbacks, peace literature, greetings cards, 
stationery etc. 9.30 to 6 Weekdays, to 1 pm 
Sats. 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, N,1. 


LONDON N.35. 8 pm, Stcenoven Mission House, 
16 Aherdcen Road. Holy Eucharist for peace 
and social justice, and address by Bishop 
Paget King. PPU, FoR, CNB, CSM, ete. 


LONDON S.W.1. 8 - 8.30 
hall. Hiroshima Day vigil. 
London CND 


LONDON W.C.2. 6 pm. French Church, Leices- 
ter Pil. Mass for world peace, followed, at 
Friends Mtg Wouse, 52 St Martin's Lane, by 
refreshments, talk and discussion, Pax, 


ym, Cenotaph, White- 
Details: CHA 3872, 


SALFORD. 8 pm. St Thomas Church Hall, 
Broad St. ‘No more Hiroshimas.’’ speakers 
Salford MPs Frank Allaun and Stan Orme. 


Council for Peace in Vietnam, 


6-8 August, Fri-Sun 


COVENTRY, 48-hour fast to aid War on Want 
(Dagorett! Children's Home, Kenya). Details: 
50 Windermere Road, Birmingham 21, 
of 100. 


Cttee 


7 August, Saturday 


LONDON E.4. Assemble 2 pm Chingford War 
Memorial, Kings Head Hill, for march (‘' No 
more Iiroshimas, Peace in Vietnam "') through 
Waltham Forest to Leyton Town Hall via Wal- 
thamstow Town Hall Details LAR 5928. CND 
and YCND. 


MANCHESTER. Assemble 2.30 pm at Tib Lane, 
Cross St for Hiroshima march and vigil. CND 
and BCPV. 


7-8 August, Sat-Sun 


MAIDSTONE. Weekend of activities in. remem- 
brance of Hiroshima. Supporters should go on 
Sat morning to 12 King Edward Rd. Poster 
yurade, public mtg. leafilcting, Sanity selling, 
Riunuriees vigil, discussion of future local 
activities. CND, YCND and Workshops. 


7-14 August, Sat-Sat 
SHEFFIELD. Sorby Hall, Summer conference 
on ‘ Pacifism and the resolution of conflict.” 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, #® Coombe Road, 
New Malden, Surrey. 


8 August, Sunday 


LONDON W.C.1. 2.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh St. 
Friends of Resistance mecting. Cttee of 100, 


9-15 August, Mon-Sat 


HAYWARDS HEATH, Sussex. ‘' Elfinsward."’ 
Anglican Pacifist Conference on ‘‘ Pacifism, Law 
and Order.’ Details; APF, 20 Great James 


8t, London W.C.1 


12 August, Thursday 


LONDON E11. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. '‘ How wide ts pacifism.” PPU. 


Every week 


Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.45 pm. The Salutation, Snow 
Hutl. Jazz - all profits to CND, 


BHIGHTON. 1 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Ship St. Pienic Junch and discussion. Tea pro- 
vided, bring own food. In aid of Friends re- 
lef work overseas. 


LONDON W.C.i. 7 pm. @ Endsleigh Streot. 
Local leaflet, distribution and return for re- 
freshments, PPU. 


Saturday 


BRIRMINGHAM. 30 am. to 1 pm. St Philips Place, 
Colmore Row {opp Snow Jiill stn). Peace News 
and Freadom eclling. Contact Martin § Bragg, 
§ Grove, Erdington, B'ham 23 or CEN odi1 
office hours, Anarchist group. 


oO 


BROMLEY, from 12 noon. Public Library, High 
bt. Literature and paper selling. YCND. 


CHELTENHAM, Gios. 12 noon onwards. Corner 
of High St and promenade, Peace News aslling. 
Contact hk. Wallace, 91 Lansdowne Cres. 


CROYDON. 31 am to 4 pm. Trinity §chool, 
North End Peuce News and fanity selling 
Pollards 1965 CND and YCND 


LEICESTER. 10 am. Gaument Cinema, Market 
Place. Peace News selling. Contact Dayld 
Lane, 1 Wentworth Road, phone 21058. 


LONDON W.C.1. 106.40 am to 12. 6 Endsloigh 
Street. Coffee and discussion of current affairs. 
all welcome. PPU, 


LONDON W.C.2. 2.30 pm. Corner of Manet St 
and pS Cross td. Open-air meeting. Lon- 
don C.160. 

OXFORD. 10 am. to 4 pm. Carfax. Peace News 
selling. 


Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. & pm. White Ilion, Horse 
Partisan Folk Club - ali profits te CND. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. Quarryside. 1) am to 
1 pm. Bookstall. Helpera phone Gosforth 51217. 


Fair. 


Monday 


LONDON W.C.1, 
PPU open house. 


7 pm. 4 Endsleigh Street. 


Wednesday 


BIRMINGHAM 39. 2.- 16 pm. CND office, Fac- 

tory Road. Regional Campaign clerical work, 

ene avallal® all comers welcome. Phone 
i 2447. 


LONDON N.E. 6 - 8 
Kings Cross. Peac 
welcome. 


pm. 6 Caledonian Hoard, 
News packing ~ volunteers 


LONDON W.C.1. 7.46 pm. 6 Endsleigh St, Lon- 
don. Clee of 100 working group meeting. 


LONDON W.5. @ pm. 27 Waodville Road. 
* Advanced lessana in peate-making study 
group. PPU. 


BRITAIN'S SOCIALIST WEEKLY - yaper. 
ist Leader.’ 6d weekly for an 8-page I 
Vigorous, forthright and anti-war & 
newsagent or local LLP branch: or by 
from 197 Kings Cross Road, London W. 
for 12 weeks, 25s for 52 weeks. 


CONTACE - a South African lberal tortnigtt 
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Fast 


with inside news of the struggle ‘a, @ 
apartheid and colontalism. 6 months 8s 94, 
months L7s. Hox 1979, Cape Town, § 
| 
SPECIAL EXISTENTIAL PSYCHIATRY NUMBEY 
Views (summer): RR. LD, Laing, James ace 
Bp. Cooper, Stuart Hall et ai. Details in Taad, 
News next week. fs frum 2a Ranuli 
London N.W.2. 
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‘other side’? 


Dr Rachel Pinney 
will demonstrate the method of 


Creative listening 


which does just this. 


12 July-17 October: London Bir 
mingham - Manchester - Carlisle’ 
Glasgow - Edinburgh - Newcastle’ 
Leeds - Sheffield - Manchester 
Oxford - Bristol - Southampton 
Brighton 


Friday July 30 — 
YMCA, 56 Peter St, MANCHESTER 


Monday August 2, Friday 6 4 
Friends House, 45 Corporation B 
CARLISLE 


Tuesday August 3, Thursday 5, Saturday) 
7 


Tullie House, Castle St, CARLISLE 


Monday August 9, Tuesday 10, phureday 
12, Friday 13, Saturday 14 LAS 
ae Community, 214 Clyde St, G 


oad: 


7.30 pm admission free collectlo 


Enquiries to 93 Oakley Strect, 
London $.W.3. FLAxman 7008 


printing 


magazinas, pamphlel®|, 


newsletters, balanc@ — 


sheets, reports, and 


all commercial printing 


C A Brock & Co Ltd) 
79 Southern Row London wie 
eC 


REVOLUTION and 
VIOLENCE 


by Mulford Sibley hucle 
Pages 
now reprinted Feviey 
1} the jn 
Available from Peace News | Peace 
§ Caledonian Road, London N.1- 5 
Gd each (post 3d) 
5g doz, 37s Gd L100 post free aap: 2 tak 
Decig 


US; 10¢, 60 for 10, $5.50 for 100 
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Betty Pilkington, our UN correspondent, 


Writes from New York 
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Stevenson did; nor would many of them 
be likely to blow up a storm simply by 
dropping an ill-placed remark, 


ly, a television screen in) England was 
hardly the proper place for announcing 
a break with major Washington policy. 


and that it was now only a matter of 
timung. 


To the first of those two questions there 


The question left unanswered by the 
death of Adlai Stevenson is not whether 
he had decided to resign his UN post. 
€ best of sources holds that he had 
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It is instead a two-part mystery > would 
MS announced intent to withdraw (or his 
Withdrawal itself) have served as a re- 
Straint against whatever prim new US es 

Calation lay just ahead in the Vietnam 
| War? ‘hat, reportedly, is what he bad 

Noped.) And, why had he wailed so 
long? 


Adlai Stevenson had a real fear that the 
°° might be argued into bombing 
anoi or even China, and Jess than a 
Week before his death it was made clear 
© several of us here at the UN that the 
Cision in principle had begn taken 


Steececatunseale conse eaticcm ted 
4 


ween 


ribune 


is always fighting 


for Socialist policies to end 
huclear madness, Sixteen 
Pages of politics, poetry and 
reviews giving a left slant to 

© international fight far 
Peace and freedom. 


every Friday from 
all. news agents is 
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" Weeks for 6s -(post free) or $1 U8 
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is no answer; all the would-be factors are 
variables. ‘To the second there is only 
a unikeshift of an answer; but the ques- 
tion itself raises some issues that are 
better met than avoided. 

if Stevenson had indeed reeently  ar- 
rived at a decision-in-principle, then why, 
one moght ask, did he consent to tapime 
a pro-adininistration statement for Brit- 
ish television only a few hours before 
he died? 

He had, as everyone knows, a deep alfec 
tion for the British and one mipht sus- 
pect that it would have been hard for 
him to say po to a BBC request. Second- 
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222 Strand, London W,C.2 


: 


and so, once into the programme, he had 
no choice but to keep on course. And 
finally, he may have reckoned that the 
slightest departure from the norm would 
have Jessened the impact of his later 
valle face, 

President Johnson, downgrading the 
stories of Stevenson's wish to resign, 
told reporters through his press secre- 
tary that he felt that they were doing 
a ‘disservice to the memory of any 
public official of Mr Stevenson’s stature, 
character, and abilily to quote him after 
he is dead and cannot answer.” 

But the right of the deceased to an- 
swer is hardly at issue if what has been 
said about him is complimentary; and 
those who deplore US actions in Vietnam 
or the Dominican Republic would see 
Stevenson’s dissent as anything but de- 
rogatory, Clearly, Mr Johnson sees it in 
quite another light. The “ disservice” 
he speaks of has, then, no fixed mean. 
ing, 


In the President’s further remark about 
his confidence in Mr Stevenson’s loyalty 
and support there is the implication that 
for a civil servant to hold two views on 
a given issue (i.e. a public view and 
4 private one) would somehow be a mark 
of disloyalty. It was, on the contrary, 
Stevenson’s continued loyalty, no matter 
how bad the policy, that saddened his 
friends and in time tormented the man 
himself. 

Indeed, the hardest thing to understand 
is why he waited so long to speak out. 
He had, after all, been a defender of 
dubious US policy for more than four 
years, off and on. First came the in- 
famous Bay of Pigs (spring, 1961), when 
in the Security Council he was in the 
horrendous position of having to take 
a line that was being refuted, even as he 
spoke, by every reputable news medium. 
Between that and the Stanleyville para- 
troop mission in the Congo had come les- 
ser indignities; then three months ago, 
the tragic bungling in the Dominican 
Republic and finally the war in Vietnam, 
an issue not formally before the UN but 
one which he obviously could not dodge. 
His hard-line critics say that the old 
idealism had heen displaced by a liking 
for the prestige and the posh life and 
that he was so skilful a manipulator of 
words that he could actually almost con- 
vince himself that black was white. 

His less severe judges:. although at the 
moment maybe a hit intoxicated by the 
heady prose of some of the more elo- 
quent eulogies - admit that there may be 
a trace of truth in the creature-com- 
fort theory and yet they feel that it is 
also possible to feel somewhat sympa- 
thetic toward a man who suffered from 
chronic indecision, who believed in re- 
siraint and moderation, and whose think- 
ing may have run something lke this: 
There could never be snother Bay of 
Pigs ... By playing ball on a few lesser 
issues | may be listened to on the larger 
ones... If 1 were ta walk out right now, 
who knows what kind of sabre-rattler 
might replace me!.... and finally, a dip: 
lomat has to be optimistic (an ‘incor, 
sels optimist’ he often called him- 
salt), 

Whether he saw things just that way 
or not it was clear to those of us who 
watched him closely that much of the 
time he were an uneasy air, He was 
generally inaccessible to correspondents 
- if we caught him at all it was on the 
run, or the walk, down the corridor, 
just before or after a meeting. He was, 
too, almest neyer seen in the Delegates’ 
Lounge, haven for everyone frem Am: 
hassador to Third Seeretary. He may have 
felt: that reading: out a plece of pre-set 
policy in a farmal meeting was one thing, 
but that talking informally was some- 
thing else again, since ane was always 
in danger of becoming so interpretative, 
80 subjective, as to weaken an. official 
position: a 
All diplomats, af coprse, aboane tims 
or another, face this difficulty, but few 
af them have found themselves in: as 
taugh and prolonged a policy bind as 


Because he had been obliged to defend 
the US in the Dominican Republic over 
an extended series of Council meetings, 
it has been taken for granted that it was 
this issue that became the “ last atraw,” 
This is probably not so. He ploughed 
through prepared statements with what 
was Visibly little heart and his free-for- 
all exchanges with Ambassador Federen- 
ko were more soundanddfury than sub- 
stance. Yet this issue, unlike Vietnam, 
quickly settied into a fait accompli, 
True, big problems remained, but the 
bloodletting, for the most part, was 
stopped, not soon enough but stopped 
nevertheless. 


The war in Vietnam, on the other hand, 
was and is in the awful ascendant, and 
Stevenson was deeply concerned about 
how to keep it from breaking on to 
the nuclear level, Thia fear, coupled 
with mounting pressures from the In 
tellectual community for his resignation 
propelled him, I believe, on to what 
we have called the decision in-principle, 
Meantime, the oaverupholstered diplo- 
matic fe - a plethora of rich food. and 
a lack of exercise (and a fondness for 
beer) - had certainly done his health 
no good, this was clear to anyone even 
mildly observant, Moreover, hia increas 
ing self-doubt had had an albround cor 
rosive effect. 

Ne may have been buoyed up at times 
by that “incorrigible” aptimism of his, 
but in the long run this was perhaps 
more of a force for evil than for good, 
because it may have relieved him of the 
need te take decisions, But one can't 
Say precisely the same of his inconipar- 
able and irrepressible sense of humour 
(although at times the love of a good 
story and the bounce of optimism were 
all of a piece). 


His humour, as everyone knows, was 
something very apecial » something both 
Lincolnian and British - an ingredien 

if you Hike, of what Stevenson anee said 
he wanted mast to. be remembera 
for; raising the level of political digs 
logue. His humour was cerebral, never. 
tawdry; and he proved that American 
pontiss could be interesting without 
eing low, 

It is no mere coincidence that some of 
the finest paragraphs written about him ” 
during the week following his death are 
concerned not with Stevenson the diplo- 
mat. but Stevanson the Governar and 
Presidential candidate whe had mora. . 
respect for the mind than for money and 
a higher regard for principle than far 
power, 


Tempus fugit 


With summer holidays coming on, we 
Bet shortatatfed, and time seems to cin 
out wore quickly than usual. | hope this 
wan't mean any drop in the quality of 
Peace News over the next. few weeks! 
but this week it meany that the time | 
spent on writing this particular colamn 
is especially precious, Therefore, Van 
hot Raying any more, except that ony. 
money problems don't xot any better in 
the summer, and we stil haye ta call ag 
you to holp tie ont Hf you oan spare the 
edd groat, it will he very welcome. 


ROD PRINCE 
total aince February 8 | 


£1096 


contributions this week £2 17 @ 
Please aend chaques ete (payable 
ta Peace News Lidjto Marfya Tui 
6 Caledonian Road London.N 
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The Helsinki Peace Congress 


The World Congress for Peace, National 
Independence and General Disarmament 
took place in Helsinki from July 10 to 15, 
About 1,500 representatives of nearly 
100 countries attended. It was, on the 
whole, a welldrilled circus, the only 
really obstreperous performers being the 
Albanians, with whom one might bracket 
for present purposes the representative 
of the Bertrand Russell Peace Founda- 
tion. Naturally, Vietnam overshadowed 
the entire proceedings, and no speaker 
left the rostrum without at least a men- 
tion of the war there. 


The Russians were the circus masters. It 
was clear from applause and voting that 
they had a secure hold over the majority 
of the delegates. The 100-strong Indian 
delegation seemed to be solidly pro- 
Russian, and played a disproportionately 
small part in the proceedings apart from 
listening and clapping. Things as origin- 
ally arranged afforded the Chinese, Indo- 
nesians and Albanians no opportunity to 
address the plenary sessions. However, 
after strong protest on the opening day, 
the Chinese and Indonesians wrung the 
concession of an extra plenary session 
at which their spokesmen addressed the 
congress, and the Albanians made maxi- 
mum use of every possible chance to 
leap to the rostrum and harangue. The 
Chinese-Russian thing was fortuitously 
relegated to the background by Vietnam; 
both of the big brothers deferred to 
the gallant little brother. 


After the opening shots had been fired, 
the congress split up into seven “ com- 
missions" to discuss various aspects of 
the agenda, It was often hard, though, 
to tell which commission was which, 
since they all seemed to me to “ discuss " 
aggressive American imperialism” 
whatever the rubric. It was significant of 
the pervading influence of the Vietnam. 
ese delegates that the commission “ dis- 
cussing” Vietnam was the first to reach 
agreement on its report to the congress 
ag a whole. Equally significant was the 
fact that the last commission to report 
was that on the climination of vestiges 
of colonialism. It was here that. the 
Russian and Chinese views came most 
sharply into the open and into conflict. 
In the end, the Chinese, the Indonesians, 
the Albanians and the pro-Chinese Ja 
panese delegation (there was another, 
pro-Russian, one) withheld their support 
from parts of the report which seemed 
to them redolent of “peaceful co-exist: 
ence.” Throughout, this wing held that 
there could be no peaceful co-existence 
until “ apuressive American imperial- 
ism” had been defeated throughout the 
world; the majority of the delegates, 


CARD 


from front page 


&. The appointment of a fulllime person, 
who must be a member of one of the 
immigrant communities, 16 move 
around the country working with im- 
migrants and their organisations. 

No-one in CARD underestimates the 

Beohiemty: The organisation has only just 

pegun its job, and the initiative is still 

in the hands of those who are animated, 
knowingly or otherwise, by racialist ag- 
sumptions. This week's Jatest  an- 
nouneement of cuts in public spending 
on services to the community is not go. 
ing to make the task of combatting 
raclalism any easier. Is it far-fetched to 
suggest that if welfare services, e@s- 
pecially housing, are cut back, at a time 
when there is already a strong tendency 
to make the coloured immigrant the 
kCapegoat for years of neglect in these 
fields, the result may well be greatly to 
encourage this Kind of prejudice? If 
the Labour Party's promised’ “ modern- 

Isation” of Britain doesn't come aff, an 

explosion of frustrated hopes could be 

the result; and there Js no guarantee 
that such an explosion would not take 
the ugly form of a kind of fascism. 

This may he too gloomy a forecast; I 

hope sa. But the situation is serious, 

and CARD hadly needs help and sup- 
mt, The address: 23 St George's 

fouse, Gunthorpe Street, Londen E.1. 

Phone BIS 6581. 


while endorsing the National Liberation 
Front line in Vietnam, were optimistic 
that the growing strength of the pro- 
pressive and peace movements in the 
West would create conditions in which 
there could be peaceful settlement of 
outstanding differences between the 
camps, 

During the five days of the congress, the 
CND representatives from Britain took 
every opportunity to meet and talk to 
members of CN1D-type organisations from 
other countries. We were invited to a 
meeting by Sadankomitea, the Finnish 
CND (its name means “Committee of 
100” but in fact their stand is closer 
to British CND than to the British 
Cornmittee of 100), and were very im- 
pressed by the high quality of their mem- 
bership. We toak this opportunity to 
explain why we were attending the 
congress, which, however many non- 
Communists it attracts, is obviously a 
predominantly Communist show. The 
finns had been, I think, anxious about 
our stand. We explained that we had 
come as observers, and with the object 
in mind of contacting Vietnamese, Rus- 
sians, Chinese and others to talk face 
to face about Vietnam and other out- 
standing peace issues, Sadankomitea 
takes a firm non-aligned stand. 


The congress ended with voting on two 
resolutions, one condemning American 
actions in Vietnam, and calling for the 
withdrawal of US troops and the im- 
plementation of the Geneva Agreements, 
the other a more general formulation of 
the problem of world peace, which com. 
bined a trenchant critique of US imper- 
jalism as the main enemy of peace, 
with a sufficiently skilful use of words 
to enable both Russians and Chinese to 
vote happily for it and bring the con- 
gress to a harmonious end. Finnish 
CND abstained on both resolutions. Most 
other delegates present who were mem- 
hers of CND-type organisations voted for 
the first, on Vietnam, and abstained on 
the second. 


The congress was not, of course, repre- 
sentative of the peace movements of the 
world, Delegations fram the Communist 
bloc were more or less official. Many of 
the delegates from non-aligned countries 
also spoke for their governments. On the 
other hand, delegations from the West, 
while containing a sprinkling of repre. 


sentatives of “non-aligned” peace move- 
ments, were commonly composed for the 
most part of party-liners. Countries with 
suspect governments were naturally re- 
presented by opposition groups anxious 
to gain recognition as genuine “ national 
liberation movements.” The large US 
delegation was rather untypically com- 
posed of a fairly wide range of peace 
movements, aligned and non-aligned. 


If the people attending the congress 
could not be said to be representative of 
the peace movements of the world, nor 
could the matters discussed, or the man- 
ner of their discussion, be said to be 
respresentative of the peace debate 
throughout the world. This congress was 
primarily a “ solidarity-making ” opera- 
tion. Peace research, conflict resolution, 
creative listening, and many other areas 
which are currently being surveyed for 
possible leads, were not mooted, and if 
they had been they would undoubtedly 
have been branded as tricks of the 
‘“anpressive US imperialists’’ to delay 
the final defeat of monopoly colonialism 
throughout the world. To say this is not 
to indicate at all an attitude favourable 
to the US in the present world situation. 
llowever, war preceded “ aggressive 
American imperialism,” and if every 
American dropped dead tomorrow it 
would not signal the elimination of war. 
The attainment of peace will also involve 
the conquest of forces other than, and 
different from, current US intransigence. 
The shifting currents of opinion inside 
the US contingent provided one of the 
most interesting aspects of the congress, 
At the outset, the majority of members 
of this stood behind their spokesman’s 
call for a “peace mission” to be sent 
from the congress to the major world 
capitals concerned with Vietnam in an 
effort to bring about new negotiations. 


At this point, the Vietnamese and the 
Chinese indicated that they considered 
the proposal a Johnson pilot. By the 
final stages of the congress a clear major- 
ity of the US contingent had come round 
to the view that in the case of Vietnam, 
America was clearly the aggressor and 
to blame for the situation, and this 
majority supported the Vietnam resolu- 
tion which, inter alia, declared: 
“Congress makes an urgent appeal to 
the forces of peace and denioeratic 
organisations of the whole world to 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


Poor old Enoch. I didn’t really expect 
him to win, but only to get 15 votes on 
the first round wasn’t too good. I would 
have liked to see him leader of the 
Conservatives - a real reactionary, 
against almost anything that interfered 
with a classical economy. Incomes policy, 
Neddy, John Maynard Keynes - away 
with all that nonsense, Let’s go for pro- 
fits, and keep the trade unions down. 
With a leader like that, there might have 
been a bit of life in the body politic 
again. But I see the papers are telling 
us that Mr Heath is aggressive and hel- 


ligerent; words like “drive" und 
“ruthless are being spread about, 
We'll see. 

. * >. 
A current advertisement for a new 


Boulting Brothers film, amid rave _no- 
tices quoted from the Eapress, Mail, 
People, Evening News and Sunday 
Times, uses this comment from the 
Daily Worker: “ Oppertunist satire of 
the worst kind." Sugpestion: if the 
Worker doesn’t like it, it must be goad. 
Well, I suppose they're entitled to that 
point of view; but I could have done 
without the coy little note which they’ve 
added: “ Producer’s note: not satire « 
just fun." That sounds like the old story, 
which you get a lot of in British films, 
of being terribly frightened of someone 
« even for a moment - taking you 
seriously. And a hint that the Daily 
Worker, even though we don’t take 
them seriously, of course, is being terri- 
bly square for daring to do anything but 
churn out the old hack phrases; “ come- 
dy triumph .. . hilariouag .. . richly 


Enoch loses 


comic,” whieh are so proudly quoted 
elsewhere in the ad. 


. * ” 


When the picture of the Asian highway 
running through Afghanistan which we 
publish on page 7 first appeared in the 
June edition of UNESCO Courier, it 
was with the following caption: 
“In a few years’ time a journey by 
road from Turkey to Vietnam or to 
Malaysia and Ceylon will at last he- 
come a realistic proposition for the 
average motorist.” 
Somewhat over-optimistic, Id have 
thought, judging by the way the averare 
motorist manages to break down or 
run out of petrol on the M1, lose his 
way in the middle of London, drive the 
wrong way up one-way streets, and s0 
on for a long list of complaints which 
revéal me as an incorrigible pedestrian. 
But I am serious, in a way. The motor- 
ised tourist, without particularly intend- 
ing to, has helped to make a great many 
beautiful places in this country into 
ugly places. Parking his car on the 
cliffs above Lulworth Cove, dropping his 
icecream papers around, wanting to be 
in the same place as everyone eclso at 
the same time, forming an easy market 
for a new kind of mass culture, he des: 
troys as he goes. I've done it too; per- 
haps human beings can’t help it. More 
and more places in Europe are getting 
more and more jike each other; and 
tourists are getting further afield all the 
time. Does it have to happen to Asta, 
too? Is the Asian Highway going to be 
an oriental Great West Koad? 
Net just yet. I think even the above- 


ae bai 4 


br ars 


lauuch a broad, powerful and growin 
movement embracing all sections ? 
suciety, to support, in all possible way! 
and from every point of view, Wo 
people of Victnam in their just str 
gle against the aggressive war 0 
USA, for national independent 
unity and peace,” 


This decision seems to me to be of son 
significance for the peace movemed 
of the West. 


After the official end of the congress 
we were vouchsafed an interesting M1 
sight into the way in which such event 
are used for propaganda purposes 
their organisers. Most of us, when ¥% 
accepted invitations to attend, were ay 
sured that we would be flown home Im 
mediately after the close, on the Friday: 
Once we got to Helsinki, however, aie 
turbing rumours began to spread that 
we would have to go home via Lenin 
grad and Moscow, by train as far as Moe 
cow. Individuals who had urgent com 
mitinents over the weekend were succes® 
ful on occasion, after strident protesta 
tions, in “ escaping,” but the rest of 
were indeed herded into a train af 
propelled towards Russia. 


At Leningrad, we had the full treatment 
flowers, bands playing, cheering crow#4 
speeches. In the evening, without prio! 
warning, when we were all tired, hung! 
and dusty, we were taken to a tra 
union meeting, and once again ther 
were speeches and photographs and may 
imum publicity. Very impressive; 4 
we “heroic fighters for peace,” from % 
odd nations, proclaiming, by our prer 
ence, our solidarity with the Sovié) 
Union! When some of us reproach 
the organisers afterwards and asked Wit 
we hadn't been warned about the meee 
ing, they blandly admitted that the 
didn’t tell us about things because 
we knew in advance we might not # 
along! In Moscow, too, maximum value 
was squeezed from our presence. 


We eventually arrived back in Londot 
on Tuesday. Grateful as we were to Ve 
generous hospitality of our hosts, t 

Sovict Peace Committee, we would have 
appreciated some forewarning whit 
would have enabled us to consult ou 
consciences about accepting it and abee 
going along to solidavity rallies to § 
counted with the faithful. 


average motarist would need to be faitlt 
intrepid to head for Victnam, A#! 
highway or no Asian highway. + re 
perhaps Asian cultures may prove ™° 

tourist-resistant than Wuropean, 


¥ . * 
More about a now-familiar subject: LH 
Commonwealth Arts Festival, 1 now DM 
a London booking brochure, which! 
veals that many of the exciting evelt, 
listed a fortnight aga will be onin ‘aft. 
don, Liverpool, Glasgow and Cary 


One of the things which has caught ice 


eye this week is the “ Great ‘froe 
rala,” which includes dancers “cig: 
several countries in Africa and. “4 


“are 
particularly intriguing, the Stilt Dane ho 
from Tanzania. This gala starts at yen 
Albert Hall (September 16-19) and ! 
oes to the other centres, 

As well as the travelling events com 
to each of the four centres, LhoT® ippe 
he events peculiar to each centre. iis’ 
Cardiff anes I mentioned were 4 FT og, 


conference and a journalists’ conferel af 


lian aboriginal bark painting; 14 
all sorts of art treasures and 4 mite? 
monwealth film festival, which pre 

to be a big event in itself. 3 rest 
Having already given the Cardiff, “feel 
val office address (City Wall), 7, 
obliged to give the others. Glaer ee? 
73 John Street, C.l. Liverpool: ch peel: 
Insurance Buildings, 10 Dal@ "jen ® 
Liverpool 2, London. st Stele, 
House, Vietaria Embankment, »- 
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Albert Hunt 


BRECHT IN THE MUSEUM 


Braga ’ 
yecht s Puntila is a modern folk play 


ar i built around a simple theme - that 
whe’ Master who is penerous and joy stl 
what drank, cruel and calewlating: when 
Dolat: In form the play owes « lot to 
lay eal veyuc, But Brecht and his col- 
fare ators: have given solidity to this 
poby by presenting: the sketches insiche 
4. (tumework of a peasant tradition 
The 8 earthy and pungent, 

tr Dlay is set in Pindand, amt its cou 
Mangoes 8 provided by the chauffeur, 
lanier the peasant girls te whont the 
Ne, Owner Puntila gets engaged while 
it; drunk, and the rest of the servants 
hese peasants who introduce cach 
Punta We ourht to have the sense that 
Ninloy a, his lady daughter and the efete 
pp Nats, Judges and churchinen who 
hy 2nd him, are being presented to us 
lese servants. They play the role of 
USi¢.hal compere - * And now for our 
wn we're going to show you Pun- 
imibing: a mountain” ~ except that 


ay, 
val 
Xe 


tila Gy 


The school 
as a 
Smorgasbord 


the vole is more positive than that of 
the compere But ountess we have the 
cenee that Puntila’s fun and flames are 
bene plaved out apadnst the reality rep. 
resented bv these peasants, the play 
loses its point The peasants must forint 
the core of the play - as the pierrots did 
in Lovely Wor, and the tunaties did) in 
Marat/Sade 


In Michel St Denis’ production at the 
Aldwych the peasants have picturesque 
eostiunes. ‘Pheir bulging breasts try to 
burst oat frem low neck-lines. They 
carry milk churns. They put ther hands 
on their hips and wacele thei botloms. 
They have straw in their hair. They have 
as Yauch connection with reality. as an 
Hast German travel poster, 


As a result, the play's central staloment 
is botehed and political realiies are re- 
duced to a set of slogans which can be 
slurred over and then dismissed as bor- 
ing irrelevancies. The key seene is the 


Ktow Children Fail by James Holt (rit 
man, 26s) 


In the introduction (o this delicately 
sensitive exploration of how ehildren in 
fact think and feel, as distinet from what 
their teachers consider they should 
think and feel, Allan Fromme, himself 
a cHnical psychologist, writes, “ We can- 
not legislate sensitivity and intimacy into 
existence... we cannot promote percep. 
tion by command.” 


In the closing pages of his book John 
Wolt writes, 


“ ff you think itis your daty to make 
cluldren do what you want, whether 
they will or not, then it follaws in 
exorahbly that you must make them 
afraid of what will happen to them 
if they don’t do what you waut. You 
can do this in the old-fashioned way, 
openly and avowedly, with the threat 
of harsh words, infringement of Iiber- 
ty, or physical punishment. Or you 
tan do it in the madern way, subtly, 
smuoathly, quietly, by withholding the 
acceptance and approval which you 
and others have trained the children 
to depend on... You ean, as many 
skied teachers do, learn to tap with 
a word, a westure, 4 look, even a smile, 
the great reservoir of fear, shame, 
and yubit that today’s children carry 


oue in which the four engared pirls, who 
have come to Puntii’s house for a party, 
are thrown out by a Pantita tarned sober. 
On the way home, one of them tells a 
atary, about a bay ina prion cainp who 
is visited hy his old mother, The story 
is simple and direct and oupht ta be told 
for ats own sake, as a story worth telling 
ina theatre to an audiences: ane thinks 
ann of Lovely War and of Murray Mel- 
ving simply reading a detler from the 
front, with no attempt to pretend that 
he was “actine ") ar doing anything 
inore than reading a detter fo an addl. 
ence. 

Jun this produetion, the story is: tricked 
ont with afl sorts af irrelevancies, The 
actress reniaing a” character") she plays 
with a shee; she imitates the voice af 
the old wornaan dn the story, turning her 
into yet another “charseter.”’ And sa 
the story beconies something to be cot 
round fn production, and is never 
allowad to omerve as a statement of faet, 


eee A AOAC ATID PRP tn SP OL A ree ROI PoP PAA PENVEIVE erence 


around inside them. Or yau can sing 
ly let your own fears, about what will 
happen te you if the children don’t 


do what you want, reach out and 
infeet them.” 
How many of the pre-war generation 
of our teachers, sahurated with the 


leachiugs of Cliristian Jove, accept the 
cancepta of sensitivity and pentleness as 
findamental in the child-adult relay 
fionship? Tho post-war generation of 
teachers, shaken by their self-contident 
elders’ niassive ineapacity fo eliminate 
war, sickness and poverty, are the mare 
accossible to the ideas of Homer Lane, 
Dewey, Noill and the younger writers 
such as David Wills, David Halhrook 
and now John Holt, but they are having 
to feel their tentative, Individual way 
in pulling ideas into practice, against 
the soll majority of their coleagnes. 

The sad fact is that most teachers and 
head teachers demand of children a 
rigid canformity to adult notiens of what 
is “ good,” af almost any cast fo the dle 
nity and equanimity of the euia, and 
using the variety of grass or subtle 
pressures quoted ahave. Sach teachers 
would describe themmelves, and would 
bo «deseribed by many of their fellaw 
elligens, a8 sincere and upright people 
attialed oanty by cancer for the best 
interests of thele pupils. They ace ne 
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The peasants in“ Paatih’ Albert 
Haunt writes; “tia Michel St Beis’ 
production at (he Addwych the peas- 
ants .. have as inuch counection 
with reality as oan East Gerrian 
travel poster.” Courtesy Aldwych 
Theatre. 


Vhere’s no sense that what the punt is 
saying is dinportant 

In the absence of this sense of import 
anee - this awareness (hat the pay tacun: 
sistencies of Puntila mean something to 
the dives of those he fas in his power - 
the play becomes a series of more or less 
atmmsing sketches baeed with abvious 
political sentiments. Some of the 
sketches are amusing - its silly Uh sug 
fest, as sone crities have done, that the 
ay is fist a bore. Tut they're flany 
outside any meaningful contest. And the 
comedy belongs, not to Brecht, but te 
the tired conventions of the West Pad 
stage, , 

Thus, Ian Richardson, as a diplomat en 
vared to Puntila’s davehter, vets an easy 
laurh by adopting a “funny” walk. A 
lawyer pets giggles by making a noise 
through his moustache. Roy Dotrice, as 
Puntila, relies on a northern accent; tly 
drank act consists of swaying an his 
heels and waving his arms. And Glenda 
Jackson, a8 Puntila’s dauchter, is) the 
RADA girl let loose: she flounces about 
the stage in pointless niovementa, waves 
her arms in pointless gestures and pre 
sents us with 8 collectinn of acting 
clichés. 

All these performatces « topether with 
Patrick Magee as Patrick Magee - indb 
eate adack of conviction that the play da 
about anything. And yet what it’s about 
ought to be plain to anybody whe would 
think of tackling Brecht at walk 

Yor Puntila clearly isn’t about Finland 
in the nincteen-twenties. The image of 
an attractive, drunk, apparently rener 
ous, pay and sentimental unclefigure, 
whose power and unpredictability make 
him criminally dangerous, is one that we 
ought surely to be able ta recognise tn 
the world of Cuba, Cango, Dominica, 
Vietnam. Puntila ig about our central 
politieal concerns: nobody could have 
thought so from the production at the 
Aldwych, 

The point is that if St Denis and his 
cast had really looked al (hore photos 
from Vietnam, and made themselves 
aware of what it's like tn 1965, ta 
he a peasant subject to the whiten of 
all-powerful modern states. and had then 
set aut to communicate thls awarenrss, 
the style of this praductian woh) have 
hast to be totally different, Not that lt 
waild have become heavy and panderays 
- its a fallary of eur culture that vou 
can't be serious and funny at the same 
time Rut the ecamedy wonld have 
acquired sharpness. and the actors would 
have heen forced to stop imitating 
Shafteshury Avenue. 

Until directors and actors begin to accept 
that Brechts plays are about things that 
matter to us, and that these things are 
connected with our relations with one 
another, and that these seekd relatlons 
are reflected {tn the sivle of playing, we'd} 
contiane to have a Brecht fit only for a 
enltural musenm 

Which is what, Um afraid, the Rogal 
Shakespeare have given ws in Puntila 


Albert Hunt is the Peace News drama 
ecltic, 


connection between their prevailing au 
xleties about work, health and career, or 
their ahsessive cancern with ‘ cantral,” 
“conformity " and “ neatness,” and Qheir 
widespread failure to achieve satisfying 
and lasting sex ves. 


But then, feachers are not very diferent 
fron other ies Are we universally 
sick, Neurotiv? Trigant Burrow thought 
80 in The Neurosis ef Man and demon 
strated with his felluweworkare fu the 
Lyfwinn Laboratory depths of personal 
rojatianships and powers of patianal cor- 
cintrabian, absorption and relaxation 
that are our birthright as human beinits, 
tif are fast vaninhing in the whieling 
taxjeties of urban life. 


John Holf's attack on comman edues. 
tional assinaptions is as fundamental as 
Kurrow's on Gur way of life, and his 
bovk shawl) be in the hands of every 
stiident in traindig calleges and universi- 
ty departments af education, Almont 
every eduratlonal diehum is gently leat 
ruthlessly exposed far what rh ts > a 
formula devised to make oiassteaching 
more tolershle for harrassed teachers - 
by his simuly recountitiy oxactty what 
happened between child and teacher ly 


continued on page B 
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“A revolution in the Dominican 
Kepublic is more easily grasped 
than the abstraction of a world 
revolution, and guns at high noon 
in Vielnam are far more exciting 
than statistics in UN documents,” 
writes Alexander Gabriel in this 
article. 

Yet, he points out, a large part of 
the UN's activities is directed to- 
wards ceonomic, technical and 
social projects. “ The economics of 
peace is an integral part of UN 
ideology.” 


In the UN house of differences, one 
view is muintainecd with steadfast 
unanimity. Statesmen and officials alike 
deplore the neglect by the international 
press of the vast economic operations of 
the world organisation. 


The work of the UN in the current 
economic revolution was well summed 
up before a Congressional committee re- 
uly by US Secretary of State Dean 
usk : 


“In point of fact, the peace and 
security matters which pre-empt our 
time, thoughts and energies, are but 
a small fraction of the United Nations 
at work. Almost seventeen of every 
twenty UN employees and nearly 
ninety-three cents of every UN dollar 
are engaged in economic, social and 
technical enterprises.” 


If the press fails to reflect this emphasis 
it is because a revolution in the Domi- 
nlean Republic is more easily grasped 
than the abstraction of a world revolu- 
tion, and guns at high noon in Vietnam 
are far more exciting than statistics in 
UN documents. So while a new world is 
being born, reporters focus their stories 
on the power struggle for the job of 
who should be the midwife. 


But the trouble is not solely with the 
myopia of the press. It fies also in the 
lag between an old terminology and the 
science of a new world revolution. We 
are hardly aware of the violent shift 
that fast-moving developments — have 
wrought upon the conventional political- 
economic spectrum. Much of yesterday's 
political strategy is today scientific, as 
the disarmament experts have discov- 


ered, and the conventional economic 
dgsues have attained a sharp political 
intensity. 


President Johnson underscored this re- 
alignment when he offered to hitch his 
Vietnam war wagon to the Mekong River 
stir. As it happens, this multi-nation 
project. really got under way after the 
19 Geneva accord created a climate 
favourable to its chances of success, It 
is therefore doubtful, to put it mildly, 
that the converse will work, and that the 
Mekong will create a more favourable 
climate for ending the war. The reveal- 
ing fact is that the President had to 
turn to a purely economic project in 
order to propose a solution to a knotty 
political problem. 


Special offer for new readers 


8 weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 5s 


Air edition 8 weeks for 10s; US, 6 
weeks for 1 dollar. Send this 
coupon to Peace News, 6 Caledonian 
Road, London N.1. (Block letters, 
please.) 


Alexander Gabriel 


TOWARDS A WORLD 


ECONOMY 


The name Mekong sends a thrill through 
the entire UN family, for it embodies 
fully the organisation's bold initiatives 
and growing aspirations for the solution 
of underdevelopment in terms of whole 
regions. The idea of taming this wild 
2,625-mile water dragon for the benefit 
of all of Indo-China is the brain child of 
the Flood Control Bureau of the ON 
Economie Commission for Asia and the 
Far East (ECAFE). 

The preliminary surveys of its potentials 
for irrigation, flood control, hydro-elec- 
tric power and navigation converted the 
original “dream document” into a char- 
ter of hope for the four riparian states 
- Laos, Cambodia, North Thailand and 
South Vietnam - which are supplying 
45 per cent of the original kitty. 


The Mekong project has a long way to 
go, but for the 17 million people in- 
valved success is already forecast in the 
five dam and power projects on the 
tributaries, two of which will he com- 
pleted this year; in the pilot projects 
which prove that irrigation which now 
waters only $ per cent of the rice culti- 
vation, can quadmiple the crop depen- 
dent on rain water; in the discovery 
of bauxite for an aluminium industry in 
Cambodia and of rock salt deposits for 
industrial chemicals in Thailand. 


The faith of these countries is matched 
by twenty-one contributing countries 
which are participating in a co-operative 
that only an international organisation 
can bring together in a spirit of un- 
matched good will. It cuts across the 
legacy of suspicion among recently colo- 
nial peoples, and enjoys an immunity 
even from the expanding forces of war. 


The Mekong is more than a project: it 
involves the total UN economic machine, 
just as a major battle enlists a nation’s 
total war effort. To initiate even 
the conception of it required the com- 
bined talents of the UN's specialised 
agencies, its technical assistance appa- 
ratus and its financial structure. Finan- 
cial circles know that UN planning is 
sound and realistic when it aims for 
seemingly utopian goals; that the uto- 
pias of the 19th century have become 
the commercial ventures - and very 
profitable ventures - of today. 


Too frequently the UN's economic efforts 
are put forward in an attempt to offset 
its alleged political shortcomings. This 
defensiveness completely disregards the 
vision of its founders, who laid down 
the economic doctrine of ultimate peace. 


From the first lines of the Charter’s 
preamble to its various provisions de- 
fining the functions of the General As- 
sembly and the Economic and Social 
Council (ECOSOC), the promotion of 
hetter standards of life for all peoples 
through international co-operation is es- 
tablished as a condition for world stahi- 
lity and “for peaceful and friendly re- 
lations among nations,” The economics 
of peace is an integral part of UN 
ideology. 

The technical assistance programme {s 
not, as is frequently stated, the brain 
child of a few bright delegations, but 
the implementation of a provision that 
the UN may perform services “at the 
request of member states.” 


The demand for disarmament as the 
road to econemic growth is not mere 
Communist propaganda; it stems from 
a Charter provision which speaks of the 
establishment of peace * with the least 
diversion for armaments of the world’s 
human and economle resources.” 


The United States has reversed the pro- 
cess and made arnis production such a 
big factor in its booming economy that 
it must now mossure carefully “the 


economic consequences of disarmament,” 
hut that does not revoke the Charter 
imperative. 

Similarly, the hattle of developing 
peoples against the exclusiveness of 
some of the common markets stems from 
the democratic principles in the Charter 
which demand that all economic pro- 
grammes take account “of the rest of 
the world.” 


The concept of econumic equality is now 
being translated into a code of rights 
in one of the two draft covenants on 
human rights. The stupendous UN eco- 
nomie structure is firmly rooted in the 
principles of the Charter, which has 
become the Bible and world law for 
2,000 million underprivileged people in 
the developing areas. 

The structure of the UN economic sys- 
tem, built up over a period of twenty 
years, is a partnership among the Gen- 
eral Assembly, which adapts policy de- 
cisions; the fconomic and Social Coun- 
cil, which implements them; and = the 
sixteen specialised agencies, which are 
theoretically autonomous, but in fact 
fully co-operate with UN policies and 
directives, 

Initially wedded to their own specialities. 
the agencies have been pulled into the 
economic field by the magnetic force 
of the Decade of Development pro- 
pramme and the growing crisis confron- 
ting the developing economies. The In- 
ternational Labour Organisation (ILO) 
is giving more emphasis to problems of 
management and productivity; the Food 
and Agriculture Organisation (FAQ) has 
shifted attention to agricultural planning 
and land reform; the World Health Or- 
ganisation (WIIO) is now concentrating 
on national health plans related to the 
total national economy, and the UN 
FKducational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganisation (UNESCO) is pushing its liter- 
acy and vocational programmes so close 
to economic problems as to have @s- 
tablished working agreements with the 
World Bank group. 


The UN bank constellation consists of 
the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development and its two satel- 
lites, the International Develapment As- 
sociation (IDA) and the International 
Finance Corporation (IFC). 
The IDA was created in response to a 
clamour for long-term, low-cost, even in- 
terest-free credits; the HFC joins in ac- 
tual partnership with private enterprises 
in individual countries to expand prom- 
ising economic ventures and to strength- 
en Jocal capital markets. 
Jointly, they advanced last year $4.4 hil- 
lien to 134 countries (this figure, how- 
ever, includes some overlapping of coun- 
tries that were served by bath organisa- 
tions). 
The International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
continued to augment its pool of reserve 
currencies to cover nations against 
foreign-exchange deficits and shortages 
an important service when in 1963 
the volume of world trade rose by a 
phenomenal 1) per cent to a_ record 
value of $170 bition, Under the new 
economic pressures, the four financial 
agencies are now moving to underwrite 
social and educational projects (which 
have shifted to economie in the new 
spectrum), 
The economic swing-over is also evident 
in the other specialised agencies: the 
International Civil Aviation Organisa- 
tion (ICAO) has plans to by-pass the 
railroad age with a Pan-African trans- 
port system. The World Meteorological 
Organisation is tapping for water re- 
sourees to redeem arid zones and te 
create new living space for expanding 
populations. General Agreement on Tar- 
iffs and Trade (GATT) Ig hecaming more 


| 
| 
| 
| 


bottle, and is now promoting vocation, 
training of youth in programmes hinge 
to national economic planning. 


Pressed by the great hunger for more 
energy, the 1964 Conference on Atomit 
Energy sketched out a more promisife 
future for competitive atomic power OF 
nuclear reactors for the underdevelope! 
nations, which may never have an abt 
of coal and oi). 

The UN economic structure is spreadinh 
into a horizontal network across 
globe, with its centres in the four Tf 
gional economic commissions, in Europt: 
in Asia, in Latin America and in Africa, 
Kach commission is itself a self-contalne’ 
network, with comniiitees on commert: 
industrial development, navigation, t@ 
ism, ete. 

A staggering project of the Asia Comm 
mission is the 34,300-mile network % 
highways stretching from Vietnam aly 
Malaysia to the edge of Europe, Ale® 
ander the Great did not require suet 
roads to penetrate India, but then 
really never presided over a one-worlt 
The Itomans, who did, discovered the a 
vantage af unbroken communication® 


You can gauge the speed of developmen 
in the new African Commission [10® 
the 1964 Conference on Industrial 
ordination, which listed iron and st f 
chemicals and common markets on i 
agenda. tn less than three years - 
Africans scored a major triumph by 4 
tablishing a Development Bank to mat 
the one in Latin America, “ 
Africans for 7 


The request by the 
of the natural U 


complete inventory” | 
sources of the entire continent is typict’ 
of their faith in the functional CH, 
missions of ECOSOC ~ the Social, 4) 
Population, the Statistical, the Commae 
ty Trade, the Transport and the ath 
mission on the Status of Women, | 

its own drive for economic equality: 
Literally probing new economic pot re 
tials from the ground up are the Ooo 
mittee on Housing, Building and Pe 
ning and the Committee on Space 
search. The Scientific Advisory Comms 
tee and the Advisory Committee, “. 
Science and Technology are attached 4, 
rectly to the office of the Secreta 
General, as outgrowths of the UN We 
Conference on Science and Technoloby 
It is impossible as yet to estimate fy 
enormous contributions the recent ‘ye 
world conferences have made to "a 
gigantic concept of a world esondliy 
Some observers despair that such ul f 
can never be attained, but these | cm 
ferences soared on clouds of opti 
which time may Justify. the 
The Oceanography Conference, 
World Food Conference and the ret 
124-nation Conference on Trade | ous 
Development brought together ‘oy 
ands of experts whoso findings ant the 
chisions are now the text-hooks 0) ve 
member states, the guidelines for de yé 
oping nations. Furthermore, they "oat 
created a fellowship of scholar’ “of 
thinkers that can be the cornerstone 
an evolving world community. yft 
They have also given tremendou ivi 
to the members of the international (yst 
service who preside over those ver 
projects. The technical assistance | its 
vices, which symbolise the UN # oi 
best, have installed hundreds of pray 90 
20,000 experts, 


augmented by“ aink 


sensitive to the trading demands of thé 
new nations. Even the Children’s Fup 
has moved a long way from the mz 

! 
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scholarships and fellowships, aré 9°" — | toy Polit 
more than 125 nations. 0m, | Maly 0 
The effectiveness of this aid can Ean | ang ton | 
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One Of the most exciting of the UN 
Projects is the Asian highway net- 
Work. ‘This map shows priority 
route A-L stretching 6.600) miles 
ae Saigon (o the Turkish frontier. 
NOULE ee, shown here running 
trom Singapore to Dacea, is actual- 
A, miles long, connecting: the 
i ern extremity of Java with the 
Taqi border, A ferry boat will fink 
Meetpore With Djakarta, Indonesia. 
age Complete network will cover 
4000 miles, servicing an area of 
~900,000 square miles with a popu- 
ation of over 600 million. 


The Picture (below right), repro- 
Mecd by courtesy of “ UNESCO 
rier” shows the A-L highway in 
Shanistan some 15 miles from 
peu The road, which is alinost 
pag ileted, leads to the Khyber 
. S, (Below left) a stranded lorry 
Van un-completed section of the 
Thighway in fran, 
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TOWARDS A WORLD 
inane te | EC ONOMY continued 


Ups ‘ 
“etion of aungaugeable potentiality. 
fy 
we Ween them, the expanded technical 
Vag talice programme and the pre-in 
Projecne Special Fund have planted 941 
y veces: these are supported entirely 
tee Oluntary contributions, and Wiey have 
Ja @elished this work with a yearly 
lion’, BUdHOL far Jess than the $150 mil 
Thy, they stil hope some day to get. 
ty ry Of course, is a piftance compared 
dy he hillions distributed by the hig 
pr “Fs for their own purposes, But these 
rary (ls are more effective catalysts, free 
Un’ Political pressures, closer to the 
hig, Planning and projections and to its 
iy Mliin of literalire expounding the 
Shes ot Principles of national growth 
Mey fl Mund Director Paul Hotfman 
thoT ltres of counselling that more of 
tha tt now piven bilaterally should be 
tng ae tle through the United Nations 
tojyj Political ° programme. Por the re 
fon TE nations this is probahly the best 
iq OR to the crises of power rivalry 
hen, Cventual path to real disarma- 
Lng and peace. 
ty “nately, the Western powers do 
accept this voncept, and are even 


moving in the oppasite direction, unem 
harrassed by the ratia of the small re- 
Nabilitation millions to the stagrering 
world outlay of $125 hillion in annual 
armaments expenditures, and deaf to the 
trave warnings of the consequences con 
tained in UN prognoses. 

The dangers are in the widening gap 
between the have and havenot nations, 
in the North-South canfrontation which 
is bowinning 10 overshadow the perils 


of the East-West tensions Despite the 
combined efforts of the UN and the 
great contributions of the big powers, 


the mid-point of the Development De 
cade finds the wap sll widening under 
an expanding population which will bring 
the world’s total to 4,300,000 by [980, 
with $100,600 in the developing areas. 


Becattse of a consistent drop in their 
export prices, the indebtedness an for: 
cizn aid of only 87 counties soared fram 
$7 billion in 1950 to $18 billion by 1982 
and as stil rising. These countries are 
tha trap peculiar to an underdeveluped 
economy which is short of an internal 
capital structui and which adds to that 
shortage a8 prices of its exports Fall 


and the costs of its bnparts rise, flow 
can they break out, except by the re 
volutionary uplicavals which are already 
hecaming the “wars of liberation” 


for the tine being their hope hes in 
a frantic buildup of the UN. where their 
organised majority ms the sale hargala 
ing power they can exert on the world. 
tu the May session of the thirty-nation 
Committee for Industrial Development, 
they greatly broadened the scope of this 
department in the secretariat to give 
them techniesd euidance in every phase 
of manufachiring and processing, inehid- 
ing heavy industries, 


Perhaps their pveutest victory was scoced 
in tha UN Conference on ‘Trade aid 
Development. ‘The Western powers were 
compelled to aceept a sel of principles 
which are bound ta ehange world cor 
ineree fvoit «a trading systent based on 
advantaue fo oue based on eronomle 
equality and justice 

it will take years (o convert thes prin- 
ciples info agreements, but the ma 
chinery bus been set up in a fifty-five 
nation Trade amt Develupment Hoard 
with standing committees on comiacdi- 
ties. manufacture, invisibles and dnan- 
cing, and shipping. Qperating directly 
under the jurisdiction of the General 
Asseuibly and with a serretariat af its 
own, this new setup adds a vital orsan 
to the abready Haprensive economic struc 
ture of the orpaalsation. 

The struggle is oxhentlally between ne 


liborated peoples and the drat 
born children of tho fest tadustrial re 
volution, Uf transcemts by far the scope 
ard Character of the canmunistcapltalse 
vonfrontation. 


newly 


In the new strigple Uhere is na chah of 
fundamental principles. Here the Cony 
hinist and tree world leaders apeak Uw 
Raine language ff the Wertern states are 
dragging their feel it is beeause fir 
them to necept filly tle implication of 
the changes would tavelve a revahitioat 
In their own ecanamtes, certaindy i theip 
awit thinking. Ho the Comnudust states 
back fis transformation, it ts because 
they have already cone through stmilar 
revolutions. 

As the historian Toynbee paints aul, aa 
far as we knaw this i the tent thine 
that such a Vast ceongiite: revaluation 
affecting the entire elabe hes take 
place, hy the UN economic athinery 
HR Apparel that a new structure af 
word cooperation is eneraing, 

Some Aew resolnliays aie th order fur 
this badly hesin Internatlonal Coopera 
ton Year ~ and principally the resclation 
(6 sttoenpthan the UN ja the ote eld 
Where it has demonstrated enterprise 
ghd excellence 


Alvaauder Gabriel is ihe noawd ef the 
UN Hureau of ihe Praostadio News 
Agency and editor uf ' Vhe Werld Cui 
me Reposter.” This aglele foi ape 
peared da the dune BA lseue of the 


Aiacrican journal, “The Natta.’ 
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THE NEW AMERICAN LEFT 
Richard Elman A confession 


“Why are you being so negative?” asked 
a friend, looking over my shoulder, 


I was rather surprised. In writing about 
the students in Berkeley and in New- 
ark (see last week’s Peace News) I had 
not thought of myself as being negative. 
Ll have a grudging admiration for those 
who are lying down in the streets of the 
South, as well as for those who are 
busily organising the ghettos of the 
North. 1 honour those who have given 
their lives for the movement. I wish, 
thoneh, that they had been allowed to 
live. | dislike hearing some radicals gloat 
over their having died. [ resent the 
cramped, bullying assertions of thase 
who search for a hope of violence in 
every new encounter between white 
and black. I also believe that it is not 
very advisable to move from bitter dis- 
illusionment to a field of new and bright 
iNusions without knowing in what direc- 
tion one is headed 

Just because I am somewhat contemp- 
tuous of those who show off at teach- 
ins does not mean that I sympathise with 
US policies in Vietnam. 


I may be impatient with the pace of 
the civil rights struggle, but I don't 
think that Dr Martin Luther King is a 
“sell-out,” as some of my radical cal- 
Jeagues contemptuously suggest, 


How can radicals afford to be so smug? 
“Look ma, no Stalin!” the new Left 
tells the old. Hopefully not. But with all 
the old illusions coming into legitimacy 
once again, it may not be long before 
the ald opportunism rears its head. Out- 
side Russta, Stalin could never have been 
sq ruthless if he hadn't had a world-wide 
bank account of the progressives’ il}lu- 
sions to draw upon. Very simply, the 
investment of those on the old Left was 
such that few were prepared to risk their 
own bankruptcy when the notices of his 
crimes started proliferating. People cov- 
ered for Stalin’s bad debts until even 


their own illusions could no longer 
support such a flood of bouncing 
cheques. Will it) happen again? Not 


Nkely. The new Left hasn't any power 
and is as factionalised as the pre-war 
Hungarian Hassidim, But the illusions 
are there all the same and so are the 
petty opportunists who manipulate them 
When people call Martin Luther King 
4 sell-out," T wonder if they didn’t sel] 
out a long time ago. Dr King hasn't sold 
anything. He is leading a popular move. 
ment. But these people assume that 
a popular Movement can mean only one 
thing, They are busy selling themselves 
the old bill of-goods about die volk. 
Hadicals have never been known for 
their good manners. Even s0, what am 
T to make of those who would call 
Sehwerner and Goodman “ arti-facts.” 
Why should I have to put up with the 
old condescending European anti-Ameri- 
canism? Shall we compare war crimes 
with the French, the Germans the 
English, the Russians? If 1 am presented 
with the usual cant about uncivilised 
brutal Americans, shal) I recal] how it 
was the French who castrated Ben Bella? 


finally, what is the point of calling 
Lyndon Johnson a “ two-bit demagogue”? 
I might find it contemptible that he 
enjoys chili con carne and butter milk, 
but when I am told that it is his demago- 
suery which keeps him in Vietnam, | 
wonder immediately why his demago- 
gucry wouldn't also allow lim to with- 


draw, Unfortunately, Mr Johnson be- 
lieves he is being restrained, and I 


suppose by the standards of most re- 
cent Kuropean history he is. Which is 
why it is so hard to dislodge him from 
his contemptible policies by equally con- 
temptible hysteria. 


But I only mention the name-calling 
hecause it seems to serve no_ tactical 
advantages. When the students in Ber- 
keley were themselves attacked they 
pleaded their student privileges. When 
did genuine radicals ever adopt such a 
strategy? If one declares somebody an 
enemy, one must be prepared to be 
regarded as an enemy. But I am not so 
fond of all that I see in myself (and I 
am sure it is as equally true of many 
others who now choose to call themselves 
radicals) that I can blindly: afford to 
declare war upon an enemy who re- 
mains only pntative. All that [ have thus 
far written about those who are younger 
than myself 1 would say critically of my- 
self, except that I have not been nearly 
as courageous as the activists. Even if 
I had had the opportunities I doubt if 
I would have been. But, then, what 
courage does it take, living comfortably 
in New York City or San Francisco, to 
eall oneself a Maoist? It strikes me as the 
uJtimate Camp - humourless, sick non- 
sense - unless, of course, one is willing 
to put oneself in the shoes, as it were, 
of the Chinese peasantry. Imagine 
America’s Progressive Labourniks put- 
ling themselves in anybody else’s shoes. 
They prefer loafers. 


The movement (as it has now officially 
come to be called) is a reeruiting ground 
for the children of old radicals. I am, 
unhappily, not one of these. Few Ameri- 
cans are. The best part of the movement 
is still middle class and seeking enltight- 
enment. Through reaching out to the 
Negro it has pained a belief in man and 
his possibilities which has heen lacking 
for too long in America. But at what 
expense of gullibility? We are all in 
danger of not knowing what we are 
thinking from moment to moment, of 
becoming, too, just another modish cult. 
If such & movement is to enlist the sym- 
pathies of the great bulk of the Ameri- 
can people it cannot afford ta heed the 
radical exclusivists who worry about 
being “bought.” Worse things could 
happen. That the new second generation 
is able to carry on for what the often 
dishonoured first generation wus too 
often penalised for doing is, in part, 
attributable to the growing permissive- 
ness of American society, a permissive- 
ness which must he traced to affluence. 


When I wrote of how more money and 
increased educational opportunities were 
playing an important role in a move- 


Denise Levertov 
DIDACTIC POEM 


The blood we give the dead to drink 
is deeds we do at the will of the dead spirits in us, 


not our own live will. 


The dead who thirst. to speak 

had no good of words or deeds when they lived, 
or not enough, and were left in longing. 

Their longing to speak, theif thirst 

for the blood of their deeds done by us, 

would leave no time, place, force, 

for our own deeds, our own 


imagination of speech. 
Refuse them! 


If we too miss out, don’t create our lives, 
invent. our deeds, do them, dance 
a tune with our own feet, 


we shall thirst in Hades, 


in the souls of our children. 


ment which, paradoxically, was anti- 
materialist. and anti-educational Tstab- 
lishment, I was not attempting to eritl- 
cise those people who were taking ad- 
vantage of such opportunities to exercise 
novel, qualitatively different options for 
themselves and in relation to the Ne- 
groes and the poor; | was merely trying 
to indicate this was an important factor 
- as important for the Negro as for the 
white man, for the college radical as for 
the business tory. In America interests 
are so widely diffused that nearly every- 
body can imagine himself as having an 
interest in the status quo except, per- 
haps the Welfare pauper, Does the Negro 
really want ‘fundamental’ changes? 
What is he willing and what can he 
afford to do? Noes the radical truly want 
to declare war on the Istablishment? I 
write articles for Holiday about Yiddish 
writers and then do exposés in the 
Nation. 


Mr Nat Hentoff regularly attacks Madi- 
son Avenue’s deceitfulness, but he can 
still manage to spring to the defence 
of its chief trade organ, the New 
Yorker, when it is attacked; he is, after 
all, a New Yorker staff writer. Le Roi 
Jones yells: “ Whitey youre dead,” and 
Whitey applauds him and employs him 
and buys his books. Mr Mike Harrington 

a much more honest man than any 
of us - spends a few years in the lonely 
job of writing a book about a forgotten 
American problem - poverty - and much 
to his surprise it sells like hotcakes and 
he is invited to be a government consul- 
tant at heaven-knows-how much per 
diem. And the kids attack their mum- 
mies and daddies for selling out (as if 
they had just discovered that this was 
the original sin), but when you see what 
their own tastes are and what their own 
styles of Jiving are like, you wonder 
who has been had worse and who was 
the smuggest sell-out of all? 


Of course, I am speaking now about 
styles, not individuals. One of the less 
attractive things about the mavement 
is its fashionability. When the ceanserva- 
tive Saturday Evening Post writes svm- 
pathetically of the Maoists in the Pro- 
gressive Labour Party, one knows that 
there is 4 certain amount of play-acting: 
going on somewhere. If this country 
were really the tyranny which the stu- 
dents and the radical faddists claim it is, 
it would be difficult to understand why 
it is so permissive of their activities. 
But the American tyranny is much more 
subtle and all-encompassing. America 
allows its students to act out because, in 
part, it welcomes being stirred from its 
own lethargies and, in part, because it 
recognises that this is not a fundamental 
threat to the system. But it is also per- 
missive hecause the students are so much 
a part of the system that to attack them 
would be like attacking one's very own. 
Despite what Mr Hentoff has said in 
these pages it was Lyndon Johnson who 
joined in saying ‘We shall overcome.” 
If racism was really such a popular 
cause, why didn’t this extremely success- 
ful opportunist cry out “ Nuts to you!” 
When the telegrams started flooding him 
during Selma? 


Of course we are all bought, or nearly 
al] of us. What is so terrible about that? 
Why are the radicals so anxious to pre- 
serve this form of their virginity? Hav- 
ing interests doesn't necessarily mean 
that some of us can't be more effective 
than others if we use our intelligence 
and good instincts. It doesn’t also mean 
that one can't make a radical critique 
or take a radical stand against Ameri- 
can society. A bit of intelligence and 
sanity helps, for as the Marxists say, 
there are bound to be many contradic- 
tions. If J have been rather critica) of 
some of the new radicalism, it is because 
I have the feeling sometimes that every- 
body in America is trying so hard to be 
hip to so many things at once - politics, 
sex, the culture of poverty, foreign 
affairs - that they are in danger of 
making us all a little scatterbrained. 


For myself, I prefer the old bourgeois 
seriousness and aspire to it, even though 
more often than not I fail to achieve it. 
But what am I to make of the young 
pot sinoker whose wife works so he can 
write poems and take part In an_ocea- 
sional sit-in? If you ask me, I will tell 
you: “Live and Jet live." If you press 


ine further, T will say: “It's better thag 
the old TV jerk-off of the Tke days.” I 
if you and IT were to pay him a_ visi 
and found out that he has a bank @ 

count, a larder full of food, is plannins 
to visit Algeria this summer, and noe 
to a different Bogart movie every night 
I think you and I would eventually hava 
to agree that the cat can’t be sufferings 
that much. 


One final thought on the matter of self 
hate: I recognise that some have ‘mot 
to be hitter about than others in # 
stratified society like America, but ! 
keep wondering why the most advair 
taged are often those who are alsa most 
hitter. What kind of world do they e® 
pect to lead the disadvantaged classe 
into? A world of bologna sandwiches 
For myself, T am offended when T heat 
the radicals thundering against the slums 
and the suburbs in the same breath. | 
am even more offended when the Unk 
versity of California is compared to 
Dachau. For if it is a Dachau, why do 
students omit themselves from helping 
to make it so. But this is not to 847 
that the quality of life in the suburbs 
can't be improved or that the professor 
at Cal shouldn't spend more time 
the classroom. 


There jis so much that is degradins 
about life in America that it is terrible t@ 
have to be degraded also by the official 
cant of one’s fellow radicals. If this,” 
truly a struggle to improve the qually 
of American life, it may be just 48 
appropriate for some to begin in thé 
suburbs as in the slums. But, of course: 
none of the radicals want to live in the 
suburbs any longer; and the consequent, 
is that the struggle must he pitched ‘ 
terms of class differences, Even thé 
SNCC hible classes are beginning to ta® 
about class nowadays. When that hab 
pens, one has to ask, which class do | 
radicals represent? Then one must at 
inquire, what do they offer in place s 
the values of the present middle cla 
out of which they sprang? 


For myself, I would find it very aimeult 
to live every day of my life as if Wi 
the heroisin of an Albert Camus, I thine 
Camus did also. Which is why I am moe 
impressed by those radicals who #4 
merely trying to give the disadvantage 
classes the oportunity to be as materla 
istic and corrupt as all the rest 
America. Tt is, after all, about timte, ia 
Next week, a visit to New York CI 
“ Potter's Field.” 


—_ 


Michael Duane 


THE SCHOOL AS 
A SMORGASBORD 


continued from page 5 


; 4 + ond 
a variety of typical classroom situatiot} 
mostly concerned with the teachings 
mathematics, 


0 
At the end of the book, in rejectit 
schools as we know them - places wheid 
children have to do what they aré 
to do by their teachers, whether 
like it or not - John Holt suggests 
only alternative that appeals to him, 


“The alternative .. . is to have schon 
and classrooms in which each Cig 
can satisfy his curiosity, develop joy. 
abilities and talents, pursue his Wet 
ests, and’ from the adults and Orise 
children around him get a gine ¢ 
of the great variety and richncs? ‘, 
life, In short, the schoo] should “jig 
great smorgasbord of intellectual, ‘les 
tic, creative, and athletic actlVl a 
from which each child could take *pe 
ever he wanted, and as much 4 
wanted, or as little.” ey 
How many schools other than Sw" yp 
hill do just this? How many 9! atte 
teachers, inspectors, — administ!#" jig. 
politicians, even parents, have thee w 
dom, the maturity or the faith to ° 
children to grow according to the 
tates of thelr awn natures? pt 
Michael Duane was recently at the et of 
of controversy as the head mas’ iif 
Risinghil) School. The school gloat 
week and Mr Duane has been 4 
of a “ comparable post ” elsewhere- 
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A letter from South Africa 
The ‘donkey’ torture 


A 


ot South African who read our article 
Apitly 9 on prison conditions in South 
the“ has sent us this report, deseribing 
th Way corporal punishment ts inflicted 
Cre, 
wattle I was in prison | witnessed three 
ue bings on white youths fer, to me, 
Byenown offences. The whippings were 
Vare Nin front of my cell in the exercise 
thet: stood on my bed, viven me by 
the doctor on account of my age, and 
“* Could just look through the open 
an “, called “ window,” that was barred 
d Closed with stout iron mesh. 


oa contraption on which corporal 
Migenment is administered is ealled a 
lap Mey.” On the one side is a triangu- 
lad shaped frame with rungs like a 
i der, On the bottom rung are footrests, 
Wye Middle a solid planking, draped 
ha Blanket when used, on which the 
Um lies on his belly. There are leather 
ene for each leg and arm. The total 
Ae Rth of the “donkey” is about 0 feet. 
the We other side is a single suppart of 
tig ame length, This “ donkey ” is fitted 
tied three holes for steadying. Then the 
ae part is almost 6 feet high. 


tate, “light cane" 1s a piece of 4-inch 
ie made supple im a bucket of 


iy 


itry the victim has been securely 
wyjPPed on the “donkey,” a warder 

Pes 8 hard cover folio book asks some 
the ons from the youngster lying on 
Af, donkey? with a hare posterior. 
op - having heard the answer the ward- 
Ugg (urns to the other assembled oth- 

Macluding the doctor. 


a hefty and strong warder takes 


Ing tis stand on the left of the “donkey,” 
thy ures carefully his distance with the 
Wy PAltan, then hits the bare buttocks 
, 4 screaming sound of the cane. 
Impaet breaks the skin and = pro- 
W; Ue a bloody weal, while another 
*T monotonously counts: "One . 
UP Sag three... until the nuniber 
ig SOkes decided on by some magistrate 
nity, Cen reached. Recently an Indian 
: Bt Shy or poaching “ case-warms ” in the 
takes, Bay, was 


sentenced to ten 


‘one Veale resulting from a caning be- 
how Mdelible scars, nicely and precisely 
ha) The warder knows his job well! 
ligt quetim is marked for fife. They do 
\ ee in public, but the police at 
gest know where to look. 


the period that such corporal 
Ment is administered the section 
* Prison is hushed, One ordinary 


ee told how after his caning he 
elt nothing buat hate far prison offi 
cials, yet was always at the beck anid call 
af the warders and tried to humour them 
1 do not know the number of dashes dealt 
out in South African prisons, but it runs 
info tens of thousands, Truly, | am oa 
meniber of a backward country. Black, 
brown, and not least white. 


100,006 people allended the funeral 
in Athens on Mriday, Jabhy 23, of 
Soliris Petroulas, a stadent billed 
while demonstrating in favour of 
apandreou. 
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Mass demonstrations 
for Papandreou 


Wendy Dhdlin awrites: The demonstra- 
tions In Athens demanding the return of 
Mr Papandreou, the Greek Prine Minis- 
ter who was dismissed by ting Constan- 
tine on duty 15, bave called forth police 
brutality on a scale worse thin was 
known uuder the Waramanlis povern- 
mont. This was the opinion of a Greek 
member of the Learue for Demo- 
cravy in Greece to whom tf talked last 
Monday on his return from a brief visat 
to Athens. 


On Wednesday, July 21, police using ar- 
moured cars, tear-gas, batons and hoses 
clushed with demonstrators who were 
marching on Parliament. A student, 
Sotiris Vetrouwlas, was killed and 130 
people injured seriously enough to have 
le be taken to hospital. 


In Constitution Sqtare demonstrators 
were hemmed in by police with batons 
on the south side and, subsequently, by 
police on foot and police vans on the 
north side. Phe pohee on the north side 
threw tear gas bombs right into the mass 
of the demonstrators; on the olber side 
they began beating: people up. The de- 
nionstrators, atlemptings to escape both 
the gas and the batons, were forced in 
towards the centre of the square; many 
fell and were trampled underfoot. The 
student who was kilou died as a result 
of an internal haemorrhage caused by a 
tear vas bomb exploding near his ear. 
Wis funeral turned juto another huye 
demonstration in favour of Papandreon. 
On this occasion there were thousands of 
police massed avound the Palace hut not 
one appeared an the route of the funeral 
Pracession, 


Spontaneous demonstrations of unprece- 
dented sive took place in Salonika, Crete 
and other parts of Greece as well as 
Athens at the dismissal of Papandreon. 


Meetings and demonstrations are con: 
tinuing and the Greek TUC called for 
a Pdthour veneral strike fast ‘Puesday. 
This was declared HWlesia, 

Mr Athanasladis-Navas is, 1 was told, 
ouly the nominal leader of the present 
government: the real leader is Mr Ate 
solakis, the Minister of Co-ordination and 
a member of the extreme right wing, 
The long term plan of the Palace ts to 
create a new party ander the leadership 
of Mitsotakis and composed of extreme 
right-wingers and elements fram the 
Centre Union who are prepared ta be 
loyal to the Palace and to NATO 

Queen Frederika is openly intervening; 
in fact, my informant said, King Con 
stanfine is nothing but a puppet con: 
trolled by Erederika aad his political 
adviser, Choidas. ‘ 

At the time of writing Mr Novas needed 
to capture about 20 more members in 
order ta secure a majority when Parla- 
ment re-assembled, which it waa due to 
do yesterday, , 

The League for Democracy in Greece ta 
appealing for satidarity action by Tritish 
democrats and friends of Greece. People 
who wish to express support for Papan- 
dveou in his stand for his constitutional 
right to appoint and dismiss his own 
Cabinet and in his defence of the Greek 
constitution against the King’s attempt 
to instal his awn nominees in place af 
Mr Papandreou'’s Centre Union govern 
ment (which last year received the 
highest percentage ever of votes in a 
Greek election . 69%) can send eables 
or express letters to Geatwe Panandreot, 
former Prime Minister, Kastri, Athens, 
Greece, 

Trade union organisations who wish to 
support the Greek TUC should write to 
Geniki Synomospondia Erpaton Efladas, 
69 Patisian Street, Athens, Greece. 


south African prison conditions 
—a head warder speaks out 


The head warder of a South African jail 
has rebelled against the brutal treatment 
of prisoners, the Daily Mail's carrespon- 
dent in Johannesburg reported last Mon- 
day. Hlis story of the brutality, victinisa- 
tion, bribery and corruption in some 
South African prisons was published as 
a sworn statesnent in the Jukannesburg 
Sunday Times last Sunday, 


The writer is Mr Johannes Theron, head 
warder of the Cinderella Prison in Boks- 
burg, 13 miles from Johannesburg. He 
said that the brutality of some warders 
was 50 sickening that “deeent young 
men” had resigned from the service. 
He had complained to the acting Diree- 
tor of Prisons about serious breaches of 
regulations by senior warders. 

Mr Theron put forward his complaint 
last March and in June the Prisons De 


partment: brought a complaint “of a 
disciplinary nature’ against him. The 


complaint is being investigated hy a 
departmental court, 

Mr Theron told the newspaper that he 
had seen prisaners assaulted) by the 
chief warder. He had seen electric shock. 
treatment being given to prisaners as 
punishment and in order ta make them 
talk - after that they will sign anything, 
The Daily Mail correspondent states that 
Mr Theron's report has almost certainly 
forced the isste to the extent of a full- 
scale inquiry, He camments that the 
editor of the Rand Daily Mail, Mr 
Laurence Gandar, wha recently pul- 
lished an exposure of ill-treatment in 
South African prisons, can take the 
credit for “starting the ball relling.” 


Mr Theron said that for two years he 
had fought a battle against vietimisation 
of both prisoners and, staff He clined 
that certain prisoners hud been if- 
(treated to bring false evidence ayainet 
him, The senior leader of the United 


Party called for a judictal inquiry after 
reading Mr Theron’'s allegations. 

Recently Mr Vorster, the Minister of 
Justice, said that all allegations against 
the Prisons Department would be  in- 
vestigated “in due course.” But he 
did not say whether this would be by 
anything idore than departmental in- 


he es. 
he Observer reported last Sunday that 


the South African government tnay take 
action against the Rand Duily Mai for 
publishing the series af articles about 
the conditions in South African prisons. 
The Minister of Justices is sald to be 
awaiting a departmental report. Tf the 
prison authorities maintain that the are 
ticles were inaccurate, prosecutions can 
he instituted againgl the editor ar against 
the reporter. 


New British initiative 


for Geneva 


A British draft’ treaty on the non-lis- 
semination of nuclear weapans which 
“makes a concession going well beyand 
earlier Western plang” was ta be pre- 
sented to the Geneva disarmament can- 
ference which reopened last Tuesday, 


The resumption of the conference marks 
Hie fest reapening of formal negotiations 
between Russia and the West since We 
fall of Khrushchev. 


Lord Chalfont, the Minister for Fareign 
Affairs with responsibility {or disarma- 
meni, was to explain the Hritish draft 
treaty to the NATO Council in Paris 
last Monday before going on ta Geneva. 
The Diplomatic Correspondent of the 
Observer reported last Sunday that it 
was understood the Hritish treaty would 
he tabled at the Geneva conference even 
ii it talled to gain tha full auppert af 
wl NATO members, 1 was nat expected 
to be endorsed by France nor ta have 
the full agreement of the United States 
and Western Germany, Hritain, hawever 
believes that it could provide a usetu 
basis for negotiations. 


The Ueitlah dratt treaty provides @ for- 
mula by which Russia or any other alg: 
natory could withdraw from in Uf the 
country considered that any naw devel 
opment such as the MLP oar the ener 
rence af some new micsear state war 
a breach of the treaty or had sertasly 
upset the balance of power. 


The formula would farbld nuclear pawera 
ta hand over confrel of nuclear weapons 
nat only ta any Individual state but to 
any association of alates. 


Similarly, nuan-tnuclear  stutea would 
pledge themselyes mat only not ta make 
or #equire contral of ayeleay weapon, 
but also nat to cuter inta any asyocta: 
flan of states Uthat would give them such 
contral 

This wank mean that if Western Ger 
many signed the treaty sho could wot an. 
ter the MLP or any similar erganisatian, 
such as the Adlantic Nurlear e 

eaed by Lrltain, unless contral of the 
urce remained subject ta the veto aé 


Britain and America. which already have 


niclear weapons. 
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Malatesta and violence 


To blame Malatesta for supporting the 
use of revolutionary violence, as Ronald 
Sampson does (July 16), seems to me 
like blaming Leonardo da Vinci for not 
building a workable aeroplane. There 
were of course the Quakers, and a few 
Jone voices, like those of Shelley, 
Thoreau and Tolstoy, advocating the 
renunciation of violence and the use of 
non-violent methods in politics, but gen- 
erally speaking European culture has 
heen ai warlike one exclusively. The 
idea of mass civil disobedience has been 
introduced into Europe from India, as 
aw result of Gandhi's campaigns. In 
Malatesta’s day hardly anybody had even 
thought of such a thing. The only choices 
available were legal reform, violent re- 
volution or submission. 


Malatesta seems to me to have been a 
tan of courage and integrity, but not 
of great originality. Me was clearly un- 
happy about the use of violence, but 
he saw no alternative to it, and to all 
{ntents and purposes in his day there 
was none. Ji is an interesting question 
fo ask oneself, if he had been able to 
envisage mass non-violent resistance, 
whether in his day he would have been 
able to gain support for the idea. We 
must remember that his heyday was 
before the First World War. The sad 
experience of two major conflicts, and 
the general decline of European power, 
has made Europeans and North Ametri- 
cans, or at least members of the Left, 
ready for non-violent ideas, in a way they 
certainly were not 50 or 60 years ago. 


I think that the pacifist movement in 
general is too ready to condemn those 
who favour the use of violence, without 
trying to understand the historical con- 
text. Non-violence is a new idea in 
Europe. In some parts of the world peo 
ple have never even heard of it. Collin 
Gonze talks about “the vamble" the 
Angolan nationalists took “to achieve 
independence by violent means,” as if 
they had committed some kind of sin 
by rising against the Portuguese. But 
what else could they do? They had 
probably never heard of Gandhi, Vinoba 
shave or Danilo Dolci. 


Moreover, the element of publicity, 
which is so important for the success 
of a non-violent campaign, was entirely 
absent. Despite modern communications 
Angola might as well be on the other 
side of the moon. Nobody knows or 
cares What goes on there. India, on the 
other hand, was in the heart of the Brit- 
ish Empire, and Britain had many ene- 
mies. The same applies in the United 
States. Every Negro or white elvil rights 
worker who ig killed or injured at all 
seriously achieves a fair amount of pub- 
licily. America is at present ane of the 
centres of civilisaton, and she too has 
her enemies. But hundreds of thousands 
a be wiped out in Angola and nobody 
nows. 


If the Angolans, who were, according 
to accounts 1 have read, in a state of 
virtual slavery, had sat in the road and 
sung “We shall not be moved,” the 
Portuguese would merely have turned 
& machine-gun on them and driven over 
the remains. What are people to do 
in this sort of situation? 


Everybody is wrong who doesn’t use 
non-violence, although on your front 
page there is an article by Roger Maady, 
which tends to suggest that non-violence 
is not something that just comes na- 
turally. but has to be learned, If non- 
violence cannot be made effective by 
untrained militants in the peaceful and 
relatively humane atmosphere of Bonnie 
Scotland, what the hell chance has it got 
in places like Angola, which are still in 
the Ifth century to al) intents and 
purposes? 

I notice na masa migration of Commit- 
tea of 100 people, and pacillsts in gen- 
eral, to Angola, or even to a relatively 
accessible part of the world where their 
services are much in demand, or were 
recently, namely Cyprus, to teach’ the 
population non-violent techniques, In- 
Btend we all prefer to sit safe and 
anug in north-west Europe, a relatively 
peaceful part of the world at present, 
and wrife laarned theses and treatises 
on the subject. 


Frankly, I haven't been to Angola he- 
enise | am afraid of being shot and left 
to dic in the bush, but. J have algo given 
up’ writing Jong dissertationa on. the 


bi natal a are ae 


evils of violence, although I belleve it 
is in fact vile, because I can see that in 
some cases people have no choice 
Every effort should be made to spread 
the idea of non-violence. The appearance 
of non-violent methods of resistance in 
places like Sicily, Greece and Spain, 
where violence has hitherto been ac- 
cepted fairly casually, 1s very encourag- 
ing. In the ease of Greece there actually 
was the rudimentary beginning of the 
sort of migration I mentioned above, of 
non-violent militants from this country. 
Others have gone to the United States 
to participate in the civil rights strug- 
ie. 


All is not hopeless therefore. In the 
meantime, however, until our mission- 
aries begin to spread the gospel in 
far lands, I suggest we stop sniping at 
the Malatestas and Holden Robertos. 
Let them get on with their job, and let 
us get on with ours. When we have a 
working alternative to violent insurrec- 
tion, and people who know how to ap- 
ply it and are ready to impart their 
knowledge and train others, 1 will be 
a different matter. 

Arthur W. Uloth, 

30 Arundel Gardens, London W.11. 


Washington teach-in 


The letter from Richard Elman (July 
16) on the Washington teach-in repre- 
sents an attitude which has permeated 
Peace News these past few years, Unable 
to persuade others to listen to the 
“radical” voice, your columns are open 
to all kinds of vituperation which, to 
gay the least, is insensitive of others’ 
feelings, divisive within the movement, 
and completely ignorant of the processes 
of vrowth among individuals who do 
nol share our point of view, but who 
want to do something about concerns 
which they have come to share. 


To understand the Washington teach-in, 
it is necessary to understand how diffi- 
cult it has been for people who dis- 
agree with the US government to dis- 
sent. The McCarthy years and the Hisen- 
hower era took their toll of radicals of 
all kinds and built into the apparatus 
of opinion-moulding a strong resistance 
to criticism of all Kinds. The civil rights 
movement has done much to dispel this. 
But on the questions of peace and war 
attitudes have not changed very much, 
In my view, it is an act of courage for 
the Inter-University Committee to show 
opposition to government policies at all. 
That they are not doing what Richard 
Elman would like ta see done is quite 
another question, 


Perhaps Richard Elman would like to 
see the results of this kind of criticism 
by visiting this country. The sorry 
apology for a “teach-in” which took 
place in Central Hall, London on June 
30 is enough to convince most of us 
that the more reasonable approach by 
the American University Comiittees 
might accomplish a great deal more in 
both the sliort and Jong term, [t is also 
my opinion that they will have a greater 
educative effect. 


What we need at a time when govern- 
ment in both the United States and 
Great Britain is showing itself quite 
incapable of relating its actions to its 
alection promises is for a great deal of 
public awareness on the processes of 
democracy and the contribution the in- 
dividual ¢an make, In this sense, the 
teach-in can be related to the more 
dynamic action of the civil rights move- 
ment and the two together can be seen 
as complementary. 


One final note: on another page you 
reprint an article under the headline 
“Moses of Mississippi.” The fact that 
Bob Moses changed his name to Hob 
Parris is not mentioned. The fact that 
the Mississippi Council of Federated Or- 
Banisations hay changed very consider- 
ahly since the beginning of this year, 
and the fact that Bob Parris is no langer 
project director of that organisation, is 
not mentioned. Thls point js important 
because Bob Parris himself wishes to 
escape the trap which is set by the kind 
of publicity your article gives. Can I 
suggest that you study the views he sels 
out In this article and you will appre- 
elate that he is striving te build.a differ- 
ent attitude both to the movement and 
ta. personalities? 

George Clark, ‘ 

3 Culford Gardens, Landon 8,.W.2 


Letters to 
the Editor 


The Pope and COs 

Karlier this year it was erroneously re- 
ported in Peace News that Pope Paul VI 
had condemned conscientious objection, 


The conclusion had apparently been 
drawn from remarks made by the Pope 
late in April, when he appeared before 
a group of Belgian soldiers in the Vatl- 
ean. The soldier’s vocation, Pope Paul 
told his visitors at that time, “is by 
definition a vocation of service.” Ue 
cited Jesus’ encounter with the centu- 
rion as proof that there was no “ in- 
compatibility between the requirements 
of military service and those of faith, 
between the ideals of the soldier and 
those of the believer.” 


“To form a real and harmonious syn- 
thesis of this double ideal," the Pope 
continued, “should be the ambition of 
the Christian who has been called, either 
by his personal choice or through obe- 
dience to the law, to take on the military 
uniform and to consecrate a part of his 
energies to military activities.” 
While many of us may cringe at such 
sentiments, and question the degree to 
which a soldier can exercise a vocation 
of service, it must be observed that the 
Pope has in no way raised the issue 
of conscientious objection. 
It is this point that was made especially 
clear in a report published in L’Avven- 
ire d'Italia, official newspaper of the 
Diocese of Bologna, Italy, in its April 22 
edition: 
“Some have distorted the significance 
of this address of Pope Paul, attribu- 
ting to it the intention of a pronounce- 
ment against conscientious objection. 
Such an interpretation has been 
judged absolutely out of order by the 
Vatican, In fact, the Pope made no 
allusion whatever to the problem of 
couscientious objection and, as is cus- 
tomary when he turns to groups of sol- 
diers who frequently participate in 
his audiences, he simply treated on 
the harmony which can be found 
between the duties of the military life, 
seen through ‘personal choice or 
through obedience to the law’ (and the 
life of the believer).” 
The traditional teaching of the Church 
on the subject has been well stated by 
a European prelate during the last ses. 
sion of the Vatican Council: 


“Since each citizen must bear respon- 
sibility in conscience before God for 
his own actions in war, the citizen’s 
right, when prompted by conscience, 
to refuse his participation in war, in 
particular unjust wars and indiscri- 
minate methods of war, must be ack- 
nowledged hy the state. In view of 
the monstrous crimes so often com- 
mitted by both sides in war and of 
Christians' past involvement in these 
through unquestioning submission to 
authority, Christians confronted today 
hy the possibility of even more terri- 
ble crimes cannot surrender their 
moral judgment on wars to the civil 
authorities. They have instead the re- 
sponsibility in Justice and charity to 
examine the orders of authority and 
to witness, as conscience directs them, 
lo the peace of Christ and the sacred- 
ness of human life.” 


Other authoritative statements to the 
same effect can easily be found, most 
recently one from the director of the 
Social Action Department of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, an offi- 
celal agency of the American Catholic 
hlerarchy. The director of the NCWC 
agency, Msgr George G. Tliggins, stated 
in his nationally syndicated column that 
the principle of conscientious objec. 
tion is not only basically sound but, given 
the nature of modern warfare and the 
inevitable power of modern governments, 
ought to be defended more vigorously 
eee! than ever before in human his- 
ory.’ 
James W. Forest, National Secretary, 
The Catholic Peace Fellowship, 
5 Beckman St, New York 10048, USA. 


The editor writes: In fact a Peace News 
editorial (May 7, 1965) took the same 
line ag Mr Forest on the Pope’s state- 
ment. We said: 


“the Pope's statement to the soldiers 
was very brief and did not explicitly 
condemn conscientious objection... 
It is highly unlikely that a short and 
courteous statement made by the Pope 
to an audience of 200 military would 
be regarded as the last word of the 
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Catholic Church on any matter, 16 
alone one as controversial and ope 
to interpretation as conscientious 0? 


jection.” t 
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East Germany | 


people, I mentioned 
facts: that East Germany is an BY 
portant industrial nation with high living 
standards, with more, though still 1m 
ted, intellectual freedom than in Be 
past and a regime playing an Incred 
ingly important role in world affali 
Moreover, a regime which seems unlixey 
to fall without a nuclear war. My art , 
ae a plea for the recognition of th 
acts, 


I am not alone among non-Communls# 
in’ my analysis. Only recently (% 
Spiegel, June 23) that outstanding We 
German liberal, Rudolf Augstein, edit! 
of Der Spiegel, made a similar andy, 
sis at Bonn University. He pointed o> 
that the DDR is not a Russian cole 
but a state with its own government 


Another important West German writel 
and former Observer correspondém 
Sebastian [Iaffner, supports my Ver 
of exciting intellectual developments ut 
East Germany (see New Society, July '” 


Now ict me deal with the specific polats 
made by the “ anonymous West Germ 
student.” Regarding the refugees, 1 aU] 
in fact point out that there have bee 
political refugees of all kinds, but thé 
were relatively few.” The West Germ? 
authorities and the Conservative Fratt 
furter Allgemeine Zeituny (March @ 
1957) support this view, That newspany, 
reported an investigation of refuber” 
from the DDR. It showed that the MM 
jority could in no way be classed % 
motivated by politics. Mconomics be 
much more important than ideology: ! 
alone idealism. 


My anonymous German critic imp) 
that he is satisfied with the results 
“free elections” in West Germany He 
calling for them in East Germany. | 1 
implies that twenty years after the a 
of the Nazi regime there is no dane 
to the world from the old Nazis. Here. 
what Sebastian Haffner wrote about 
land of free elections: “ Hitler... mW. 
of his reality is still the reality of today 
the same offices being administered" 
the same people, Gestapo men guardue 
the constitution, and mass murderer 
reinstated as chief constables.” Proler 
sor Dr Ossip K. Mlechtheim put the 54% 
point when he wrote in the Spanadey 
Volksblait (September 6, 1964) that WM 
remains of the democratic canatitit t? 
of West Germany “is hardly likel¥ v3 
survive the various emergency pow’, 
laws..." And what of the mass of vor 
and the mass of politicians? What. 
they think of this state of affairs? My 
veys of opinion show that they dQ tu, 
want the trials of Nazi criminals ana pe? 
purges to go on, On the other hand, at 
favour the reintroduction of capital Pr, 
ishment! The politicians of West 4, 
nlany’s three state parties (these parting 
but only these, receive funds from | 

state) fall over each other to pande 
the state subsidised Landsmannsena jas 
the associations of those from thé ,,” of 
territories.” The “free elections pnd 
West Germany are not really freé " 
they have not produced desirabl@ (ot 
sults (so far) from the democrati¢ PY 
of view. an 
Finally, the “anonymous West Germ " 
student” talks about “hate eampale™ ig 
in East Germany, Of course theFag 
much room for improvement WF “ing 
German reporting on the West but ave 
only officlally-Insplred hatred 3% 


! rir 
noticed has been reserved far wat chan 


nals such as the former I, G. vate 
directors, the ex-Nazi generals and Oy 
undesirables who once more hold Lace 
tions of very real power and infer 


in West Germany. , 
: ye mitt 
There is much to criticise about COM jn 


ao 


i. 


a 


‘ = ; n 
nism in general and East Germ ast \y and 


particular, but as most of “aur ty 
media spend most of their efor ype 
porting purely negative aspects [5 as 
In the Communist world some 
Tauast try to balance things ap. 

David Childs, j ge 
105 South Hill Park, London N.W- 
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McGrath on Pinter 


Wonder if Tom McGrath has been al- 
together fair to Harold Pinter in his 
Teview of July 16. I have not had the 
Chance to see Pinter’s Homecoming and 
4 I cannot comment on many of ‘Tom 
lcGrath’s observations about the pro- 
{uction. But Tam familiar with most of 
oe rest of Pinter’s work and think Me- 
rath has been a bit unjust. 
» Would ayree that Pinter’s significance 
“€s not in the content of his plays - 
Which is always absurd or hopelessly 
‘Mematic - but in the mood he creates 
“N the stage: as Tom McGrath puts it, 
‘ Vision of dehumanised life... a pro- 
Pttion of nothingness. But he seems 
% suggest that Pinter recommends this 
Wsion | | or is cultivating complacency 
“Ith it. Surely not. {sm’t he rather ob- 
WoUsly trying to make our skin crawl? 
@ mood of depression Tom McGrath 
nek away from the play is clearly what 
+Nter is after. 
“sentially Pinter’s people are creatures 
NO have adjusted completely to an 
Wshecified and undescribed totalitarian 
tder of life. The object of totalitarian- 
aa its basic organisational principle, 
* the dissolution of all natural commu- 
tities, the pulverisation of all forms of 
‘WmMan association - to the end that 
man beings become totally individual. 
totally isolated and fenced off fram 
~fty kind of personal relationship. And 
gree there is no human identity outside 
' 4 condition of relationship, the charac- 
ay emerge as non-human... or per- 
anes we should say post-human, They 
“ Not feel for one another; they do 
nit love one another; they do not even 
my hate. Instead, they relate to one 
queer only with hostile or petulant in- 
Grenee. Pinter’s people are dramatic 
Warnations of that famous Zen Budd- 
“st enigma: the sound of one hand 
wPDing, 


];Pe we are superior to. | 

ke Beckett (though without Beckett's 
pimetime gift of pathos) Pinter has 
waa his whole literary effort to the 
“ineation of this order of inhuman 
itt And at his best 1 think he has 
ra the job significantly. My criticism 
“him would be that -ugain like Beckett 
Nae is a one-play talent. He has never 
LJlly written a second play; he simply 
,.°)8 rewriting one play, ingeniously 
tine his single theme. And this gets 
i8ome and eventually becomes (as 
ies with Beckett) a kind of precious 
Tuosity in manipulating the grotesque. 
Ch writers - and contemporar- litera. 
7€ abounds with them - run the risk 
py Rally calling more attention to their 
the talent for variation than to their 
ty Me. And where this happens, we are 
ye ttonted with the regrettable spectacle 
y @ Career that is exploiting the misery 
our contemporary human condition. 
ig. dore Roszak, 

"6 MeGee, 

» tkeley, California. 


Malaysia and Indonesia 


h. 
(wid doesn't Malealm Caldwell 
hgteventh Hour in Malaysia,” May 21) 
hq White a biased tirade against US 
ihe Kritish foreign policies and forget 
it trying to make it look logical? [ 
by his argument simpleminded, half- 
iio4, and often utterly false in detail. 
as if he were simply filling up a 
4 ™ The other side of the argument 
tOwn in these paraphrases of his 
tet Statements (it may be helpful to 
logy to Caldwell's article): 
iy, {well holds that American and Writ- 
th, (OFeign policies are responsible for 
hq tituations in Vietnam and Malaysia- 
4 Nesia). 
vibe folly of confrontation is now 
arfolding. Indonesia found itself with 
pf *Ppensive war on its hands when 
ta dent Sukarno launched * confron- 
Drawt: in protest against the steady 
angeness of Mulaya foward Malaysia, 
Ing, Malaysia's refusal to admit that 
Saonesia was top dog in seuthern 
welth-east Asia.” 
(28 possibility was always present 
loneense of the need to sustain a 
wan Military effart) that Indonesia 
Lop 4 find It necessary in falfilhnent 
oF ps obligations ta call in the help 
_ ~~ Xussia or China.” 


“It is lime that Indonesia relinquished 
{he ambition to mould things to its 
own designs in this part of south-east 
Asia. It is still not too late, but it is 
the eleventh hour. Chinese military 
‘advisers’ could appear any day now 
in Djakarta.” 
“ Already Malaysia finds itself almost 
alone in the Afro-Asian world in hav- 
ing witnessed a concerted Communist 
attempt on its own soil to overthrow 
the government and, as a result, Malay- 
sia believes it is possible to defeat the 
Communists in Vietnam.” 

And, moreover : 


“Many of the countries of the world 
that are not abject dependencies of the 
Soviet Union or China, and a very 
substantial bady perhaps even a 
majority - of American opinion, sup- 
port or sympathise with the struggle 
of the Vietnamese people for peace 
and independence.” (“ The Vietnamese 
people" are, of course, not equivalent 
to the Vietcong, as Caldwell assumes, 
and “the people” do not, ail of them, 
support the guerrillas). 
“North Vietnamese might — solves 
nothing in this kind of war (guerrilla 
warfare), and precipitates what might 
otherwise be a local or civil conflict 
into the front-line of the cold war.” 

I ask Mr Caldwell if these statements 

are not just as true as those to be found 

in his article. 

The falsehoods of fact and gencralisation 


in Caldwell's article are corrected as 
follows: ; 
LIndonesia is the biggest Islamic 


country in the world, but Egypt is 

the biggest Islamic power. 

. Who ever said that Malays and Chin- 
ese want a war with Indonesia? Mr 
Caldwell, of course. But this is false 
and there is therefore nothing to ques- 
tion. [I live at the grass roots in 
Malaya. The Malays I know recognise 
cultural affinities with Indonesia, Dut 
they also say that to fight a war would 
be silly. And to live in or under Indo- 
nesia would be little better than to 
recreate the conditions of the Japan- 
ese oceupation, and precious few af 
them want this. 

3. It is probably true to say that Malay- 
sia is divided but this is not because 
it is “behind Tunku.” Jt could be 
said that Malaysia is divided “in most 
ominous and dangerous ways,” but 
practically every country in the world, 
except Switzerland and Monaco, is 
“divided in ominous and dangerous 
ways,” if it comes to that. The import- 
ant thing is that Malaysia’s leaders 
are aware of divisions and are working 
hard to wipe them out. 

Another paraphrase supplies a far more 

relevant assertion about the immediate 

future in the Malaysian world: 
“Sukarno has no need to resort to 
all out military means .. . to ensure 
the downfall of Indonesia; its leaders 
are at present marching it down a 
path leading to national suicide." 

Who js “making ‘confrontation’ a 

straight cold war issue” between the 

US and China? Caldwell, of course. 

“Confrontation is a straight cold war 

issue with US on one side and Caldwell 

on the other.” Guerrilla warfare is now 
morally and militarily permisible what 
ever its ends and whoever opposes this 
source of vicarious experience of daring 
and intelligence gets his hand and his 
foreign policy slapped. This is the mes- 
sage of Caldwell's article, but, in terms 
of my own experience and as a practical 
solution, it is, to say the Jeast, a mis- 
guided approach to the problem in Ma- 

Jaysia anyway. And, incidentally, [ find 

it extraordinary that the continuing 

violence of Indonesian troops and the 

Vielcong go uncriticised - indee: practi- 

eally ignored - in the pages of a paper 

devoted ta peace, while continuing at- 
tempts of Western powers to obtain peace 
are interpreted as obstructing peace 

William Wider, 

State of Pahang, Malaysia. 


to 


Roberts on Vietnam 


Some criticism af Adans Roberts’ line 
on Vietnam (most recently in the July 
2 Peace News) ig overdue. 

Mr Roberts’ article shows na appreeta- 
tion of the need to confront and think 
through the dilemmas of underdevelap- 
ment faced hy the majority of the human 
race, instead of speaking airily of “ non- 
violence,” "negotiated sclutlons” ete, 
without anv principled analysis of situa- 
tions, groups involved and possible out- 


tl Regn Se i i 
comes. " Non-vietent resistance ” is, after 
all, a weapon of political strugule, and 
as such may be used by groups with a 
wide variety of progrannmes and sdeolo- 
gies. What is the Buddhist poliey for the 
elimination of parasitic landlardisin, in- 
ereased equality, the release of popular 
energies necessary for economic devel- 
opment? That is the criterion by which 
political groups in Asia are increasingly 
being judged. 

The Vielnam problem is not one of 
armed subversion id armed interven- 
tion, non-violent resistance ta both of 
which can create a model hberal state; 
H is a problem of parasitic ruling elites, 
desperate mass poverty, chronic back- 
wardness enforced by colonial interven- 
tion. Until we cau appreciate the fil 
dimensions of this revolutionary struggle 
- and others like it in the Third World 
- as it appears in the consciousness of 
those involved, we are not entitled to 
say a word about Vietnam, or any other 
current problem. The peace uiravement 
ean if) atford naive irrelevancies of the 
kind peddled by Roberts; in the world of 
nuclear power-Dloes and explosive colon. 
ial emancipation, that is not principle, 
but the abdication of our mora} respon- 
sibility. 

Robert 8. Gray, 

14 Whinhll Road, 

Ferryhill, Aberdeen, 


Scott Bader 


Pat Arrowsmith’s eriticism in her Jetter 
of July 23 over the dismissal of Tony 
Smythe as Personnel Manager at the 
Scott Bader Commonwealth only con- 
firms the usual failings of pacifists to 
seo nothing but wrong even amongst 
their best. friends, and to criticise with. 
out knowing the actual facts. These are 


essentially : 

1. Far from the departmental committees 
having been innovated by Tony 
Smythe, they have always existed and 
are constitutionally basie in our 
scheme. 


2. kar from manngement being alarmed 
hy “ workers’ control” that is not of 
the militant soldiers’ and sailors’ vari- 
ety, we have always been committed 
to maximum participation in the daily 
affairs by all our members and em- 
ployees. Indeed this is one of the most 
Important motives for the foundsrs 
that has Jed to fhelr divestment of 
ownership in favour of common owner: 
ship and to the establishment of aur 
commonwealth in 1941. 

Far from the management acting tr 
responsibly in dismissing Tony Smythe, 
their decigion was unanimously uphekl 
by the Council of Reference, consisting 
of 46 elected mentbers, inchiding 
eight representatives from the factory 
floor. 

What nore can there be sald in fairness 
to Tony Smythe than that in the con- 
sidered view of a democratically elected 
“court of justice" every consideration 
has been given to his case, and that 
we all deplore, with obviously more 
reason than Pat Arrowsmith, that hls 
appointment, after 6 months’ trial should 
have ended in complete failure. 

Ernest Rader, 

Scott Bader Commonwealth, 

Wallaston, Wellingborough, Northants. 


eereeey 
Peace News and Labour 


T nwist own myself baffled by your frant- 
pago article (July 23) about the appelnt- 
ment of Sir Donald Stokes aa the govern- 
mment’s adviser on promoting the sale of 
arms shbraad 

In terms of truly injured Innecence you 
conclude: “Our Labour government 
seems (my italics) ta have accepted in 
total the amorality of classical capital 
ism." One is Jeft wondering at what 
rarified level of oxlstence Peace News 
editorials are conceived. 

Has Peace News never heard of NATO, 
Polaris, Porton, the hydrogen bonih, the 
“defence” budget and the rest? All 
thesa are the direct responsibility af the 
Labour government; some of them were 
directly Initiated by Lahour governments 
or gavernments Jachiding Labouy min- 
isters, 

What you cali “the amorality of elassteal 
capitalism” is in reality the amorality 
of any organisation conducted an too 
large a scale for those directly concerned 
to control it. This is why such amorality 
resrs Ws head in lussia and China, anil 
in bodies such as the United) Nations. 
The reason for this was spelt aut nparly 


“a 
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two fenerations ago by a German Social 
Remocrat named Robert Michels (who, 
ike Burnard Shaw, ended up as a fer- 
vent admirer of Mussolini). 


The fascist conelusion Michels drew 
from bids analysis was comically absurd, 
but T have yet to see tis analysis either 
challenged or refated. Indecd, tis cen. 
tral assertion, that any mass political 
party generates a dichotomy of interest 
hetween the leadership and the rank 
and file which in turn produces an in- 
built trend towards oligarchic control, 
seems to me not only irrefutable, but 
to constitute one of the central and moat 
significant political fruths to emanate 
from modern political experience. 
Hence whatever Harold Wilson may 
want a8 a private person, however much 
he may dream ahout peace, progress, 
plenty and perhaps democracy, it ia 
surely part of anyone’s political ARC 
to recognise they have tittle bearing an 
how he must act if he wants (o remain 
a “leader” His acceptance of the H- 
bomb, his readiness te manufacture it 
and to drop it, is part of his situation; 
so why raise an cyebrow, far less write 
an editorial in protest, when he seeks 
to sell it? 
YT know it will be suggested in defence 
that a Lahour gevernment haa helped 
to introduce and maintain the welfare 
state, So it has, but its cammitment ta 
this concept is also part of its process of 
fretting power, and does nathing to 
stop It promoting the warfare state and 
to operate other policies which are un- 
Jermining the real mainsprings af wel- 
fare at every point. 
Please, can our thinking mave on From 
this impasse? The world’s pawer struc 
tures are plainly moving towards anather 
feverish phase of worldwide destruction 
with a consequent social and moral 
breakdown, probably even rare cala- 
mitous than the last. Tf we wish fo avoid 
this, it ds the basis af our assumptions 
about the legitimacy af centralised pall. 
tical power T feel we must reassess, We 
surely must come to question haw pee 
ple obtain command of such vast appre- 
utes of pawer; to weep over the way 
n which politicians use it ance they 
have got it, especially when its nature is 
such that we ourselves would use it in 
the same way if we had it (or otherwise 
we must write off Wilson, Barbara Cae 
tle, Frank Cousins and the reat as moral 
monsters, which assuredly they are not), 
is to further condemn ourselves to the 
kind of impotence which hag already 
hamstrung the pacifist and peacemaking 
farces nf the world for far too long. 
John Fapwarth, : 
22 Neverp Jtoad, London 8.W.5. 


‘Resistance’ 


Peter Cadogan states (Juty 23): “Ef the 
editors of Resistance at this or any other 
timo choose to abanden what the Com- 
mities stands for the answer will came 
.. . fram the regular readers and dis- 
tributera who will dust refuse to buy ihe 
paper and refuse to sell it.” Of course 
we agree with this, and to a large extent 
rely on this fact ta keep us in touch with 
the movement. We would defand any- 
hody'’s right tneluding Manny Blan- 
kett's, whom we think did the right 
thing if he disagreed with the canienty 
of this issue), to “vate with hia feet * 
in this manner. 

However, Peter Cadogan goes on to say; 
“This seems ta be what ts happening 
at the moment.” This, we era glad to 
say, is nol the case. The last two lssues 
have econpletely sold at, and tack of 
caplia) {and a certain amount af: dis 
organisation) le the only thing prevent- 
ing us from increasing thé print ender 
above itz present 3,000 and, we belleve, 
selling more . We are sure the magazine 
will go on expanding and would ke to 


hear from anyone who can help to sel} 


it. 

The Resistunee. geo 
of the Committee af 
19, fiaadwin Street, 


Parton fast 

Y intend to do a 48-hour fast autelde Al- 
lingion Farm from Friday September 10 
to Sunday Septeraber if in euppart of 


Yoo 
London N4. 


the Committes of 160 demonstration af 
Posten an Septentber 1L Tf anyone weld 
like in join me wonkd they please get 
in touch with me af the address below. 
HK. Bayles, 

6 Folkoainne Road, 

Gallebury. Wlith 


a a ce ae poem TT 


as 


eee 
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South Africans meet picket at Lords 


Pat Arrowsmith writes: Some people 
had second thouglits about watching the 
test match against the South Africaris 
at Lords last week when they saw the 
Anti-Apartheid pickets, 100 strong on 
Thursday, 200 on Saturday. Anti-Apar- 
theid organisers observed a dozen or 
so onlookers turn away - there may have 
been more. Few coloured people turned 


Rhine Army cut 
‘too dear’ 


ft is cheaper to keep British troops in 
Wast Germany than to bring them home, 
states The Times defence correspondent 
on July 22. Writing about the practical 
difficulties of reducing the strength of 
the Rhine Army, the correspondent 
points oul that there are 51,000 soldiers 
gn the Rhine, together with 19,452 
wives and 31,680 children. A study inade 
by the Defence Ministry sto that 
the equivalent of @ new town | Gout the 
size of Yaunton would fave ti: be built 
to calor for an influx into Brain of a 
division and two brigade groups. The 
resources of already overcrowded 
schools would be greatly strained, and 
Immense civilian labour costs would he 
involved. Added to this, there would not 
he enough fand available for adequate 
training areas 


This, The Times correspondent points 
out, means that probably the Rhine 
Army will not be significantly reduced 
untess the army as a whole is. In his 
view the West Germans may be less 
willing to buy Isritish goods to offset 
the cost of the Khine Army in foreign 
oxchange once they become aware of 
the British government's inability to 
reduce the number of troops in West 
Germany. Tt would, moreover, be equally 
difficult to bring a large number of 
troops home from anywhere else. His 
conclusion is that, since such insuper- 
able problems are posed by bringing 
sizeable contingents of troops back to 
Britain, cutting military commitments 
and reducing the army as a whole must 
Ro hand jin hand. 


‘He'll grow to it, Madam. 
They always do.’ 


up to watch the match, and the ground 
was not full, Overall the organisers 
seem pleased with the effect of the de- 
monstration, even though no well-known 
people were on the picket apart from 
the West Indian writer Andrew Salkey. 

The demonstration included an hour- 
Jong motorcade of twenty cars, equipped 
with posters and balluons. The pickets 
stood in an orderly column, helped 
rather than hindered by the police, 
along two of the roads bordering on 
the ground; they covered all the en- 
trances. Among them were people of all 
races - though on the Thursday rather 
more while than coloured demonstra- 
tors were in evidence. Two of the pickets 
were members of the MCC. Mr Abdul, 
Hlon Seeretary of the Anti-Apartheid 
Movement, was particularly pleased by 


Hiroshima bomb film 
on BBC -2 


On August 5, the eve of the twentieth 
anniversary of the bombing of Hiroshi- 
ma, BBC-2 will present a documentary 


entitled “Phe Decision to Drop the 
Bomb" which traces the events which 
led up to the first use of the atomic 


bomb and the beginning of the atomie 
ape. 

President Hoosevelt died in April 1945, 
and his vice-president, Harry Truman, 
was told of the weapon being developed 
under top security in the New Mexico 
desert. Less than four months later 
Mr Truman decided to use it against the 
Japanese. 

Mr Truman takes part in this film, to- 
gether with many people who debated 
the bomb’s use, including government 
administrators and scientists. The at- 
titudes and war plans of Japanese lead- 
ers are also examined. 


—_ 


the fact that when a deputation of four 
Labour MPs, together with himsell, 
called on Mr Grifliths, Secretary of the 
MCC, he said that he agreed with them 
and sympathised with what they were 
doing. ; 

Asked whether the picket had stirred up 
much hostility among the match-goers, 
the organisers were somewhat reticent. 
On the whole they thought the demon- 
stration bad passed off reasonably 
peacefully without any violent incidents. 
However, Carl Anthony and Thomas 
Curtis, two American civil rights demon- 
strators who joined the picket, thought 
it a feeble affair. The organisers think 
that public opinion was roused hy the 
picket, and claim that there were many 
useful conversations between demonstra- 
lors and match-goers. But Mr Anthony 
and Mr Curtis were very scornful be- 
cause there was no “real confronta- 
tion’: no-one took direct action and 
tried to go on to the cricket pitch to 
stop the match being played. In their 
view, you “need to spoil peaple’s after- 
noons’ when jssues as grave as apar- 
theid are at stake. As it was, the pickets 
did not know why they were there, and 
the leaffets and demonstration as a 
whole “ just seemed incidental.” Mr An- 
thony said he “felt ashamed because 
it was such a meek confrontation.” 
“Itverything seemed just too nice.” 
Asked whether they had considered 
tuking direct action against the match, 
the picket’s organisers said that it is 
not the policy of Anti-Apartheid to em- 
ploy this sort of method. If they did 
they might lose the support of many 
middle-of-the-road people who at present 
back the movement. Mr Abdul thinks 
in addition that resorting to direct ac- 
tion might jeopardise whatever support 
the movement now has in South Africa 
itself. This summer’s picket of the South 
African eleven has, he said, received 
wide and extensive publicity in South 


Call for Church initiative 


on Vietnam 


At a special conference on the Vietnam 
crisis called by Christian Action on 
July 22, a resolution was passed urging 
action by the Vatican and the World 
Council of Churches. Attempts to bring 
the contestants in the Vietnam war to 
the conference table on political and 
diplomatic levels, it said, were hamstrung 
because those who try are foo often 
themselves committed to one side or 
the other. There existed, therefore, an 
opportunity and challenge to the reli 
fious bodies of the world, particularly 
in view of the fact that both Buddhists 
and Roman Catholics are deeply involved 
in what is happening today in Vietnam. 
Accordingly, the resolution suggests that 
the Vatican and the World Council of 
Churches jointly invite representatives 
af other religious faiths, especially the 
Ruddhists, to join them for considera- 
tion, as a matter of exfreme urgency, 


of ways and ineans of intervening in the 
Vietnam dispute with a view to bring- 
ing about, through negotiations between 
all parties concerned in the dispute, a 
cessation of hostilities and a peaceful 
and just solution agreeable to all. 

To this end, the conference asked the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Modera- 
tors of the Church of Scotland and of 
the Free Church Federal Council and 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster 
to get together as quickly as possible to 
set such action in motion. 

Karlier, the conference had heard 
specialist speakers fill in the background 
to recent events in south-east Asia, 
Among these were Richard Gott of the 
Guardian, John Gittings, a Sinoloyist 
from Chatham House, and Adam 
Roberts, former deputy editor of Peace 
News, research student and writer on 
non-violent methods of defence. 


Direct actionists’ new council 


Moves have been made during the past 
week to set up a new London co-ordinat- 
ing council for peace groups interested 
in direct action. At an open meeting on 
July 18, called by the London Comniit- 
tee of 160 to consider the future of 
flirect auction in general and in Londo 
in particular, it was decided to recom- 
mend that ai J.ondon Co-ordinating 
Council for Peace Action should be set 


up. dis functions were recommended 
to be as follows: 
1.To promote better internal London 


communications and better scope for 


new initiatives in the non-aligned 
peace movement. 
2.To provide that any individual or 


group having a particular idea, demon- 
stration or project in mind might can- 
vass it through the machinery of the 
Council, 

3. To hold tixed-date monthly meetings 
and emergeney nieetings as and when 
necessary. 

The Council weuld set up any number 

of separate working groups for specilliec 

purposes, é@ach group heing self-con- 
tained, selffinancing and sovereign. The 

Council as a whole would nat itself have 


any executive function except in the 
promotion of communications. Any policy 
decision taken at a monthly meeting or 
ather meeting would be taken in the 
names of those attending, and any de- 
cision concerning action would have only 
the foree of a recommendation to in- 
terested groups. 

A steering committee of 17 volunteers 
undertook to inplement this decision, 
and is arranging au all-London meeting 
on Sunday, September 19 of groups and 
individuals to consider setting wp such 
a councl. The meeting will be open, 
not coniined to representatives or dele- 
gates. The steering committee asks that 
any particular recommendations for the 
agenda he submitted before September 
3, 


It is hoped that all Committee of 100, 
libertarian and peave action groups in 
London will co-operate in this new ven- 
ture. Because iis essential character con- 
cerns action, especially direct action, the 
terms of reference of the proposed 
coune:l are not considered to cross those 
of the Consultative Committee — for 
Peace Organisations. The convenor of the 
steering committee ts Mike Walsh, ¢/o 
13 Goadwin Street, London N.4. 
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African newspapers. This may well oe 
the campaign’s most valuable achieve | 
ment. ¥ 


Future plans 


For the rest of the summer the Anti | 
Apartheid Movement will continue 


concentrate on the South Afri 
cricket eleven. There are ten itely 
matches left. Five of them will definitt 


be picketed in strength, including me 
third test mateh at the Oval on AUsH® 
26, and the organisers think there 
be demonstrations at all the remaininhy 
matches. ; sh! 
In the autumn the Movement will aura! 
a national campaign demanding sa | 
pendence for South West Africa. Mea: 
while it supports economic sanction 
Mr Abdul said that they do not fav0 
picketing the docks or calling for ind 
trial action. Ile envisages rather 4 ae 
paign of getting speakers to trade unlelf 
meetinus and encouraging the pase 
of resolutions which might uitimale ? 
lead to international organisations, 1? 
cluding the UN itself, calling for &¢ 

omic sanctions against South Africa: 


New York negroes 
attacked by asthma) 


Medical authorities have reported 
“startling” rise in asthma recen 
among New York negroes and Puery 
Ricans, the New York Times report 
last Tuesday. 


Specialists in respiratory iliness,, PY, 
chiatry and psychosomatic meditll! 
aa 


attribute this phenomenon at if 
partly to tensions arising from com) 
tions related directly or indirectly | 
the civil rights movement. fn 
If this interpretation is correct, 1 
“emotional epidemic” is — accutTi 
which is virtually unparalleled Wt "7 
annals of medicine and which autt 

ties feel will require more than 

the resources of the medical profess 
to bring under control. his 
An example of what specialists [0 yr 
field beheve to be an asthma-trigeen 
tension springs from cantlicts betWr 
hostile feelings and dependent nee 
A person might feel angry about sor of 
thing and yet try to keep his ant 
bottled up for fear of arousing ’ 
displeasure, and hence losing the 
port, of someone he needs. jan 
Another example of the sort of tense 
that psychiatrists believe can precipi a 
asthma attacks arises from conflicts“, 
tween wanting to achieve independe™, 
and wanting at the sane time to rei 
dependent, tel 
Authorities pointed ont in reeent Mig 
views that it is not hard te see ™ 
such conflicts could arise among iw 
hers of racial minority groups on wh 
civil rights activities focus, oot 
They emphasised that there {s m0 * in 
erete evidence that the sudden rie" ad 
asthma attacks among negroes Fatt 
Puerto Ricans in New York is 10 Sat 
related 1o the civil rights mover 
Most of the specialists, however, W%) 
be surprised if this were not the © 
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Newsinbrief 
Thirtynine young Vietnamese wef 
feared fo have drowned when Ve 


jumped overboard from a naval YO) 
in protest against being taken [oF "as 
tary service, Heuters  reportell aa/ 
Saturday. Draft evasion is widest ¢ 
in South Vietnam and in Saigon Piatt 


Slane regular round-ups with Lal 
of me he 


ye 
An estimated 3,000 people took pars 
arally in Vrafaigar Square last Bue yd) 
calling for an end to the war in Vivi 
The rally was organised by the, jake 
Council for Peace in Vietnam. PPY ant | 
included Lord Brockway, Mré gst 
Short MP, Mr Ralph Bond of 
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